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The pen with oY Clip - Cap 
IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
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ASSEMBLING 


Dn CHANGES of TIME GENIUS 


7OU wiil find entertainment and instruction by visiting our booth at the Jamestown 

Exposition, and seeing us manufacture the best fountain pen in the world, Waterman's 
Ideal ; puntain Pen will hold a new interest for you when you understand how the crude runner and 
solid gold from which it is made, are moulded and shaped to make your writing easy. Look for usat 


Booth No. 1—Interior Court 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 


When you pay us a visit we will present you with a very dainty and useful celluloid bookmark 
souvenir, one which will not only keep your place when you are reading, but which will also remind 
you to keep in a convenient place the World's Best Fountain Pen This souvenir will be mailed 
to you on request if you are not g¢ ing to Ji amestown 


} L. E. Waterman Co., 
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173 Broadway, New York 
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Official 
American League Ball 


has been adopted for a period of ten years 
by the great American Base Ball League, 
and must be used in every game played. 
The REACH BALL is recog zuized as ; 
standard by all the Major, Minor and 
—- eagues. This fact is conclusive 
vidence of its superiority. $1.25 each. 
oem REACH Trade-Mark on all Sporting Goods ; 
A guarantee of quality —it means satisfaction 2 
w your money back (except on Balls and Bats 2 
under $1.00) ? 
The REACH OFFICIAL BASE BALL ¢ rin 
GUIDE for 1907 is the recognized authority ; § I ; 
ofthe American League. History and photos . i H E 
of 1°06 Worki’s Series. 1¢ cents at ciealers’ * FF 
or by sseiage j % { 
f é rypoodsa Q 
‘ ‘ r 5 
4 ; 
5 
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SATURDAY 


HomeE 


LADIES 


tprecurable & 
aler's,wewill sup. ie 
i veceipt of price 


id for 1907 Base Ball 
EE. 
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A. J. REACH co., 
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ontta _) A Definite Weekly Salary 


Ball 


To Any Young Man Representing 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST | 


This Summer 


To any young man who will devote his 
leisure hours this Summer to representing 
EVENING 

JouRNAL 


A Regular Weekly Salary ! 


There is nothing indefinite or competitive 


There is no “outtit’’ to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY : : 
2 


about the offer. 
buy nor catechism to learn. 

Price 25¢ ar Is your Own cnergy an d gray matter. 

and 35¢ " : e . : 

GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER take all the risk >; you take none. 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them ¢ 
witho gan effort. Inquire of anyone who ie used Ayvacd's 2 
water-wings and be convinced n learn to swim the first 
day you are in the wien For th th sae =i Sod an coin ies ; Circulation Bureau 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 

adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sp aaa goods, Deanetete, Hardware 
deal ers, etc. Ore dering from us Paste , enclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. ff ¢ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council! classified ° 

Water-Wings with books, ete as necessary school supply. $ 






Should 
Death End AII? 


This is not a theological question; it is rather a bread 
and butter question. Should the death of a man end all 
the comfort of a family; the education of his children; the 
existence of his home? If such be not the case it is because 
the average plain man has given this matter thought, and, at the 
expense of present enjoyment, has provided for future needs. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


furnishes the best, because the safest and 
most economical, method of perpetuating 
the home and protecting its inmates. To meet these common 
and inevitable needs it was organized sixty-four years ago. 
It is owned by its policy holders. Their confidence and 
support have made and kept it the largest and staunchest 
of its kind, If you have responsibility and health it has 
the very best protection for you and yours. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 
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For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N. Y. 
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‘The man who knows the value of 
time is a sure winner’’—he carries a 


WOWARD 


WATCH 


Q 
¢ 

¢ 

§ 

; Pro smptness bespeaks confidence- 
3 ‘ Howard” is a synonym for “promptness,” 
$ PE nent sg if you would succeed, know the 
3 value of thne andde pe nd onaHoward Watch. 
b) 

? 


) on ry. * HOWARD Watches are sold com lete, 
| OS] and I HE case and movement, at fixed prices by a 
dealers — $35 to $1f 50, depending upon the 
e quality of the case, the number of jewels, 

we wil ] l and the adjustments. 


P y The Howard Watch is fully dise ussed 
in Watch Wisdom" — a clever booklet 


by Elbert Hubbard — FR 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 





! Make a Motor Boat of 
any Boatin5 Minutes 


Here's alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 
(40 Ibs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern post of 
your boat in 5 minutes with- 
out any tools. Drives an 18-ft. 
row boat 7 miles per hour 
(runs 8 hours on one gallon 
| gasoline). Can be detached from 
Cala: boat just as quickly and stored in 

| box in which it is carried. Sim- 
plest motor made — does not get out 
of order. 


All we want 
We 
Address 


Write for catalog with full description and price. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mobiloil 

is especially 

prepared to meet 

the particular re- 

quirements of every 

make of automobile. It comes in 

various grades —a special grade for 
every make of engine. 

VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile Inbricant. 
Sold everywhere in — 
d cans na varyin 
pert ag Send for Stobilet oil 
booklet which lists. every 
make of automobile and 
tells what grade of Mobiloil 
to use for each. It’s free. 
Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 
N.Y. 

































Athletic Outfitters 


Baseball Uniforms and Club Outfits a ialt 
* The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 
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Are 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States. 

Send for 1907 


Blue Trade —<_ Catalog 
Now ready. 






















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 











By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.50 the year. Single copies, outside of 
Toronto and Montreal, six cents. In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 








WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


Established 1826. | 




















To write easily and smoothly, you want a 
pen that’s even of point. 

lo get a pen that’s even of point, buy the 
Spencerian Pen. 

Made of the best steel, by expert hand 
workers. Every one perfect. No seconds. 
There’s a Spencerian Pen made for you. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, 
sent upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


, SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 


CEN IS ALL IT COSTS 
e oO trom tal for our big 
icycle catalog 


showing all a... at po est prices. 


a bicycle or a pair of 
DO NOT BUY tires until you learn 
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our marvelous new offers. Weship on ap- 
Mere without a cent deposit, prepay 
ight, allow 10 Days ree Trial — 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
( catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
you want to Make Money or Earn a 
riges, o write for our Special Offer. 
Coaster-Brakes, built-up- “wheels and all 
sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a 
postal to et and learn everything. Wine it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55 Chicago, Ill. 


Loto 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
fartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


‘| we 
4 Ml 
























When Your A Brief History 

e e THE SA TURDAY EVENING POST is 
Subscription Expires | 43/70 uy find oat te pesnes 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 


Three weeks before a subscription line to the days when young Benjamin Frank 

a incl renewal blank on lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 

expires we inciose a Gazette, In nearly one hundred and eighty 

which you may write your order for rae ot dl a gent been hare mAs 4 saveonly 
: while the Britisharmy het« hiladelphia an 

the renewal, ard in the last copy sent patriotic printers were in exile— ~ "the 


on the old subscription we again inclose | magazine has not been issued, 





a similar blank. During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 

When we first notify you that your sub- | of the Universal Instructor in ail Arts and 
scription will expire Sciences and Pennsyivania Gazette, In less 

you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 


which are received by us on or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
week. If they are received afterthat day they | David Hall, his partner,in 1765. In 1805 the 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter | grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 


subscriptions to begin with back numbers. When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
Remittances should be by postal order, check C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
or express money order. —Two weeks’ notice Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
is necessary before a change of address can they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
be maée. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








To Our Canadian Readers 


The Canadian government has increased fourfold 
the rate of postage on American periodicals sent to 
Canada. We are, therefore, forced into making a 
corresponding increase in the subscription price of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST to Canadian 
subscribers. Hereafter the subscription price of 
THE POST when sent to Canada will be TWO 
DOLLARS AND A HALF THE YEAR. This in- 
crease in price will partially meet this advanced 
cost of mailing. Canadian subscriptions already 
on our list will be continued to the expiration of 
their present terms without further payment. We 
will ourselves pay the additional cost of mailing 
these subscriptions already entered. 





The Wage -Wife 


The woman who toils has become a recognized 
part of our industrial system. Now there comes a 
new phase of the question: What of the wife who 
earns her daily bread—the girl who, after the 
wedding, remains in the factory or sweat-shop? 
Such women are increasing in number every day. 
That their attitude will materially affect all the old 
problems of marriage and the home, that it may 
even alter national economics, is at once evident. 
In his article on The Wage-Wife, Dr. Walter Weyl 
tells how these women work and live, and suggests 
their effect on the labor question. 











































| automobiles of twice the price. 
An ideal town car—a sturdy 
country car, full of thoroughbred 


| You Can Make Big 
| Money from the Start 









4 Cylinder — 20 Horse Power 


Model G 















Car of the hour 


No other automobile in America is 
so talked about as the season opens 
to its widest swing. Placed at once 
on the plane of the very expensive 
American and foreign. cars— meeting 
all the requirements of those who 
desire the highest grade four-cylinder 
smoothness 


With the Cadillac 
Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and 
going power, Model G classes with 


dash. Motor designed and finished 
with the technical perfection result 
ing from the largest automobile busi 
ness in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding 
gear transmission of new design; 
high speed with no gears in mesh 

All models demonstrated by nearest 
dealer. 

Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring 
Car; $2,000 (Catalog G O). 

Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring 
Car; $2,500 (Catalog H 0). 

Model M— 10h. p. Four passenger Car ; 
$950 (Catalog M 0). 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $800 
(Catalog M 0). 

F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included 


Send for Catalog of car in which you 
are interested. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 


rneneaiy Pi. Mich. 
Vember Associat ensed Automodile Mfr 
i] UMMLELILL A, 2. CLLELITUTDLY, B 














"i With this little candy spinning 


machine, which pays for itself in 
the profits of a day or two. It 
has been in use three years and 
has proved a bigger success each 
year. Ambitious hustlers take in 
$25 to $50 a day. Why not 
gather in the dollars during vaca 
tion time, with the 


EMPIRE 








kes Se coe ns it 
= 30 os silky, fluffy Candy Floss that sell at ent 
each. Fig ure the profits yoursel if. Peo} le buy Candy Floss 
as fast as you can sack it up. No troublert nd patrons 
The ma hine in operation is a curiosity that always 
attracts. N anily making or expert knowledge needed 
i ile for prices and parti 
. Candy Floss Machine Company 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago a 











SKIDOO!: 


MARINE ENGINE 


2'H.P. Bare 
H.P. Engine 
With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
ay Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 
able engine of its size on earth. I 
Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 
w th load, 6 t« "Ib miles per h R 





Pats. 
Pend 







erate 


vers yle, easy t« tal and of 
Catalog Ru ns on G as D l Kerosene 
FREE orAlcoho!l Sold under 5- “Year Guarantee. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 

















Tight fitting Underwear cf any material creates 
unnatural warmth. 


LOOSE FITTING 


Ex} 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable, 
B. V. D. Underwear gives you perfect freedom of 
motion and makes possible a natural ventilation of the 
body by allowing air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 

Identified by B. V. D. Label which consists of 
white letters B. V. D. on a red woven background 
Accept no imitations, No substitute is as good as 
B D. Look for the label. 

Purchase B. V. D. Underwear through your dealer. 
If your dealer will not procure B. V. D. Underwear 
for you, send us the price of the garments desired, 
with your waist and chest measurements (in awe 
and we will fill direct a sample order for you, postpai 

Illustrated seven-color booklet, descriptive of 
B. V. D. Underwear, sent free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. *A,”” Worth and Church Streets, New York City 


FOLDING 
GO-CART 


Your Vacation 


pleasures will be doubled and so 
will your baby’s if you take with 
you an Allwin Folding Go-Cart. 
Can be taken on street cars or in any 
kind of conveyance and is the only 
baby vehicle which can be taken on 
railway trains without charge. 
Paraso!s Furnished if 





























If you cannot get one from 
your dealer, don't take a sub- 
stitute, but send us your 
dealer’s name and we will 
tell you where to get one and give 
Hood folds with reasons proving the Allwin is the 

the cart best Go-Cart made. a 
Write for Free “Stork Book” containing Baby 
Record and Valuable Information for Mother 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 
42 Fourteenth St. Elkhart, Ind. 

















SUSPENDARS 


worn under the shirt, give you that desirable negligé ap- 
pearance, ‘The sliding cord ends and the movable ring on 
the back adjust naturally with every movement of the body 
permitting the greatest ease and freedom of motion —at 
the same time giving perfect trousers’ support. You gee no 
suspenders; you feel no suspenders, They cannot bind 
under the arms, nor tear off buttons; there’s no vise-like 
grip across the shoulders but solid comfort everywhere. 
Easy to put on and take off. Cool—comfortable—practical. 
50 cents of your dealer or of us by mail post-paid. 
EAGLE SUSPENDERS 
1210-12-14-16 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
* positions "—- no “ ruled lines ""—no “ shading”’— no “ word- 


ly, practical system that cam 


signs ""—no “ cold notes.” S 
e time. For 


peed 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing s 
full descriptive matter. free, acidress, 


Sehoels, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











THE SATURDAY 


The Whet 


The day that I loaf when I ought to employ it 

Has, somehow, the flavor which makes me enjoy it. 
So the man with no work 
He may joyously shirk 
I envy no more than I do the Grand Turk. 

He most is in need of a holiday who, 

In this workaday world, has no duty to do. 


The dollar I waste when I ought not to spend it 
Buys something no plutocrat’s millions could lend it. 
For the man who has lost 
All his power to exhaust 
Has lost the relation of pleasure to cost. 
I’m sorry for him who is late in discerning 
The pleasure of spending is most in the earning. 


My little success which was nearest complete 
Was that which I tore from the teeth of defeat. 
And the man who can hit 
With his wisdom and wit 
Whenever he wills it, I envy no whit. 
The genius whose laurels grow always the greenest 
Has pleasure in plenty, but misses the keenest. 
— Edmund Vanee Cooke. 


At the Rainbow's End 


A A RECENT dinner in Philadelphia 
Archbishop Ryan and Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf were seated side by side. In 
front of them was one of those celebrated 
Virginia hams which make the mouths of 
men water. 

Turning to his neighbor the Archbishop 
inquired graciously : 

“My dear Rabbi, when may I help you 
to some of this delicious ham?” 

With ever-ready wit, the Rabbi smilingly 
replied : 

“At your wedding, your Grace.” 


His Only Solution 


Uz a tall sycamore in an old- 
fashioned New England graveyard lie 
the bones of a once distinguished lawyer. 
His grave is marked only with a plain 
headstone containing his name and this 


a: 
‘‘ Here lies a lawyer and an honest man.” 
An Irishman invaded the burying-place 
one day and, after reading the epitaph a 
second time, remarked: 
‘There must be two men in that grave.” 


Not Appreciative 


N ENFRANCHISED female of the 
Northern States, living up to her 
ideas on the race question, emulated the 
courtesy of our beloved Theodore by asking 
old Aunty Comfort to dine with her. 
Seated at the table, the enfranchised lady 
sought to emphasize her hospitality by 
graciously remarking: 

‘‘Now, Aunty, I suppose your Southern 
white people would not allow you to sit at 
the table with them?” 

‘Deed dey wouldn’t,”’ responded Aunty 
with crushing emphasis. ‘‘Mah white 
folks is gentlemans, dey is.” 


Ears in Need of Mending 


HILE medical science is able to retard 
to some extent the progress of deaf- 
ness, it is usually helpless to cure the afflic- 


tion—chiefly because the inner ear is out 
of reach. The physician cannot see it, nor 


yet get at it for purposes of treatment. 

his, in view of the rapid increase of 
deafness (the trouble being spread by 
intermarriage of deaf persons), is very 
unfortunate. 

Behind the drum of the ear are three 
little bones, interlocked, the innermost of 
which impinges upon an inner drum. On 
the farther side of the inner drum is a series 
of closed chambers which are lined with 
membrane and contain a fluid. The fibres 
of the auditory nerve terminate in the 
membrane. 

Now, of course, the blood is omatinely 
pouring through the vessels associated wit 
these structures. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, in doing so, it excites no attention. 
But if congestion or any other cause dis- 
turbs the balance of pressure, the circula- 
tion makes itself audible, and ringing or 
other sounds are plainly heard. 

Anybody who goes into a perfectly silent 
place, and listens, will hear a faint sound, 
which is produced by the circulating blood. 
Or, under any circumstances, if he puts his 








Sense and 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


fingers in his ears, or his head under water, 
he will distinguish quite a loud roaring. 
One of the most unpleasant features of 
deafness is these noises, which are quite 
varied in character, including sounds that 
mimic the twittering of birds, the roaring 
of a waterfall, the blowing-off of steam, 
the blowing of a distant horn, the scraping 
of a bow upon a fiddle-string, and the toll- 
ing of fire-bells. These noises doubtless 
have relation to different nerve-endings; 
but the tolling of the fire-bells is due to the 
beating of the pulse in the carotid artery. 


A Rebel in the Woods 
A truant from treadmill duty—a rebel—I ran 


away, 

And out in the balm-steeped woodland I searched 
for my youth to-day. 

The weight of the years I carried was swept as 
dust on the breeze, 

And I, on the feet of childhood, danced in the dusk 


of the trees. 


I sought the witch of a brooklet and blindly fol- 
lowed her lead, 

And out of her moss-lined cuskins I drank of a 
leaf-sweet mead; 

I captured the bindweeds’ holdings and poached on 
the mandrakes’ claim, 

Till lured to the swampy jungle by jets of the 
mallows’ flame. 


For trophy of scattered acorns I went at a whim’s 
hest; 

In a grapevine’s twisted cable I swung to a land of 
rest. 

The blue through the leafy lacework was not of 
the world’s cold skies, 

But the sacred sapphire-crystal deep-down in a 
baby’s eyes. 


I felt that a wildling pixy disguised was each fern’s 
light frond — 

The breeze, tip-tilting the cedar, a Merlin with 
mystic wand; 

In the quick, clear pipe of a cricket a wood-elf's 
bugle rung: 

With magical pearls and opals the reeds in the 
brook were strung. 


The flint-white cups in the caverns held pools that 
were charmed, in truth, 

By spell of a child’s wild fancy—the fabulous 
dreams of youth; 

A fine, mysterious powder from the crushed gray 
lichen cast 

Set loose in the long wood-vistas the scent of the 
faded past. 


From gloam of the cool, sweet. temples of hollow 
and fern-grown glen, 

From chapels of peace-filled silence I went to the 
world again, 

Thrilled by the old sweet sermons of water and 
flower and sod, 

With more of leve for my neighbor and deeper 
faith in my God. 

—Harriet Whitney Durbin. 


The Magic Card 


AMUEL PHILLIPS VERNER, the 
African traveler, a few months ago re- 
ceived a call from Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, who desired some information 
from him about Catholic missions in Africa. 
Mr. Verner, who is still quite a young 
man, was out and, returning to his apart- 
ments, found the Cardinal’s card, which he 
slipped into his vest pocket. 
aving a surface car in Broadway, a 
few days later, Mr, Verner accidentally 
trod on the toes of a stout man about 
to enter the ear. Although Mr. Verner 
promptly and courteously apologized, his 
victim would not be appeased and applied 
to him a vile epithet. 

Instantly the young South Carolinian’s 
fist shot out and took the man on the nose, 
and, before the latter had reeovered from 
his surprise, Mr. Verner had landed two or 
three other hard blows. 

The conductor interfered, and, as a crowd 
collected, one of Broadway’s “‘finest”’ ran 
forward and laid a heavy hand on Mr. 
Verner’s shoulder. At the same moment 
Mr. Verner mechanically reached into his 

ocket for one of his own cards, but luckily 
} se out the Cardinal’s, and, without 


looking at it, passed it to the policeman. 
The officer, a Titanic Celt, glaneed at it, 
stood at attention, crossed himself and, 


bowing grandly, said: ‘‘ Your Riverence,”’ 
and handed the card back to him. That 
closed the incident. 
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“... None of'the many imitations. of Ouiting has that 
~ distinctive: stylesfirst attained ir our original design, 
- Corliss Coon Collars are better 
We give them stamina by. sight. construction: 

‘they. make more tips to the: laundry. 
3 Buy of dealers.or ofus-by mail if not readily 


supplied. Waite for, Style Book to-day. P 
liss, Coon & €o., Dept V, Troy, No Yo 
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To introduce our popular illustrated 
literary and family paper, 7/e People’s 
Home Fournal, into thousands of 
homes where it is not now taken we 
make the following special, limited and extraordinary offer : 
receipt of Thi 


TO GET TWENTY 
COLORED POST CARDS 


AND POST 
CARD ALBUM 


Upon 
rty-five Cents at any time before September 


Mth, 1907, we will send The People’s Home Journal /r 


One 


ear, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free 


and post-paid, Twenty Beautiful Colored Post Cards 
and a neat Post Card Album, bound in boards, stamped in 


red and gilt and holding 24 cards. 


The twenty post cards are of 


fine quality, beautifully printed in. colors, no two alike, and include 
reproductions of fine oil paintings and water colors, birds, flowers 
wea S 


and comics, as follows: “ The Old H 


d 





Sunset,” “* The Fisherman's Daughter,” ** Milking Time,” “ Ona 
Lee Shore,” “ The Old Bridge,” “Watching for Papa,” “ The 


Belle of the Plain,” “* Home by the River,’ 


“Along the Rhine,” 


“Wild Roses,” “* Chrysanthemums,” “The Robin," “*The Meadow 


Lark," and six extra good colored comics. 


THE PEOPLE'S 


HOME JOURNAL is a large and handsome high-grade family 
journal, profusely illustrated, and containing serial and short 
Stories, sketches and poems by the most famous authors, house- 


hold, humorous, juvenile, 
departments, etc. 


fancy work, fashion and puzzle 
You will be delighted with it. Remember, 


35 cents pays for all—7he People’s Home Fournal one year, 
20 post cards.and album. We guarantee absolute satisfaction 
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I 
ANNERS was wait- 
M ing as Kelvin came 
in, keeping his ap- 
pointment to the minute. 

They greeted each other 
simply and sincerely, and for an 
instant Manners’ lean, attractive 
features lighted up. Then the ex- 
pression of perplexity returned; he 

é} raised his glass, rattled the ice in it, 
%._* found it empty, and glanced across 
at young Kelvin, who nodded. 

“Two more, then,’”’ said Manners 
to the club servant who answered 
the pressure of his walking-stick on 
the electric button. And, to Kelvin, 
“Tt is a very warm morning,” he 
remarked politely. 

“It is more than warm, it is hot,” 
of observed Kelvin. And, after a deco- 
; "i rous pause: ‘‘You say you have 

something not entirely agreeable to 
confide to me, William ?’’ 

‘“‘I—well it depends on what you 
consider disagreeable. By the way, 
what on earth have you stuffed into 
your coat-pockets? They’re all 
bulging out of shape.” 

Kelvin reddened and muttered 
something unintelligible; then, with 
a trace of irritation: 

‘‘What’s this unpleasant matter 

4 you wish to discuss? I’m rather ina 

hurry, William.” 
\ Manners gave a slight start. 
“Certainly,” he said; ‘‘I am going 
to tell you the whole thing. I—I 
hate to do it, but I’ll have to, sooner or later, because” —and the worried expression 
came into his face again—‘‘ because it so vitally affects—ah—several people.” 

“Me?” asked the other anxiously. 

Manners produced a freshly-ironed handkerchief, shook out the folds, and, picking up 
his single eyeglass from the string where it dangled, began to polish it. Once or twice 
he held it up to squint through it. 

“T’d better begin at the beginning, hadn’t I?” he asked, with a nonchalance plainly 
assumed. 

“Naturally, unless you’re a Chinaman,” said Kelvin uneasily. 

“Very well, then; the whole thing began when I went i? 
“But you didn’t know about that, did you?” 

“About what?” snapped Kelvin. 

“About where I went?” 

““When?”’ 

“Th—that time ——”’ 

“What time?” demanded Kelvin in growing apprehension. ‘‘Look here, William, 
you’re getting on my nerves. Are you afraid to tell me about this matter which you say 
concerns me?”’ 

“No, I’m not afraid—I mean, I’m not very much afraid of you. So I went there—but 
you didn’t know about that, did you?” 

“Know about what?’’ demanded the other, exasperated. 

“Why, about my going to Doctor Duncan’s Sanatorium.” 

“No, I didn’t. What did you go for?” 

“T went,” said Manners, ‘‘ because I was smoking too much. I tried to break off— 
found it hard, got several kinds of fidgets, and then it occurred to me that it would be 
easier for somebody else to take the trouble to cure me than for me to bother about 
curing myself. Of course, I’d heard of Doctor Duncan. Everybody has. Even you 
have, haven’t you?” 

“Of course,”” muttered Kelvin, who had heard nothing of the sort. 

“Well, I’d read something about the treatment of disease by hypnotism and mental 
suggestion. Everybody is discussing it these days, though it’s an old story in Europe, 
where the most celebrated scientists have been for years reporting marvelous discoveries 
and amazing cures.” His rising inflection made it a question. Kelvin nodded wisely, 
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He stopped abruptly. 


and the other continued: 
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‘You know how it’s been 
> here in America; fear of ridi- 
cule and hidebound profes- 
sional conservatism have 
prevented our physicians from 
experimenting or attempting to practice 
it. Duncan is the only eminent man in 
his profession who has been brave 
enough to take it up. Be patient, Eric; 
I’m coming to your case presently.” 

Manners removed his monocle in 
order to see more clearly what expres- 
sions were chasing themselves over 
Kelvin’s disconcerted countenance. 

‘“What do you mean by my case?” 
demanded Kelvin. ‘‘What have I to 
do with this dinky affair?’’ 

But Manners ignored the question 
and an offered cigar with a troubled 
sigh and, as Kelvin set fire to his own 
cigar, he went on: 

‘‘Doctor Duncan has worked mira- 
cles in mental suggestion. He has 
cured the intemperate, he has corrected 
the moral equilibrium, made bad people 
good, restored to sanity the mentally 
stricken. Think of that, Eric!”’ 

“Tam. What of it?”’ 

“This, that, although he performs 
modern mysteries and miraculous mar- 
vels, his magic is purely scientific; he 
reasons coolly; he operates with noth- 
ing more occult than common-sense. 
Clear, cold reason is Duncan’s only 
assistant. There’s no use of anybody 
shouting ‘Mountebank!’ at him; he’s 
one of the most widely-known and most 
highly-respected physicians in active practice; 1n author of a dozen scientific works 
which have been crowned by the French Academy and praised by scientists the world 
over; a lecturer at Oxford, the Sorbonne and Harvard. And, Eric?” 

‘“What ?”’—sullenly puffing his cigar. 

‘‘He not only cured me of that vile habit of smoking, which J notice you still 
indulge in, but he did it by absent treatment.” 

‘You mean he sat in his office and worked a sort of mental rabbit-foot on you?—a 
kind of hoodoo on your smoking while you went about town on your own affairs?”’ 

‘Exactly. I, as you say, strolled about, not concerning myself with any part of the 
treatment; but in a day or two I began to find that I didn't like to smoke. That’s 
what he did to me.” 

“‘By just—just thinking about you, at so much a think?” asked Kelvin flippantly. 

‘Precisely. And I was so pleased that I took another course from him. That was 
where trouble began. I had him treat me for mental vacuity. And look at me now! 
Why, Eric, my head is full of thoughts—simply swarming with all kinds of bright 
ideas.”’ 

‘You mean to say that he did this for you?” jeered Kelvin, unconvinced. 

‘‘He certainly did,” said Manners modestly. ‘‘The first thing I noticed I began to 
exhibit faint traces of intelligence. About a fortnight later I had incubated and 
hatched an original idea, and, when I had found that an idea or two relieved the 
pressure on the mental vacuum, I began to wonder about all that business of thought 
transmission and mental influence, the same old thing that has been threshed out by 
everybody —even by you, it appears.” 

He waved his monocle and looked wearily at Kelvin. 

‘“‘Same old thing,”’ he said apologetically, ‘‘but vitally interesting to me because I’d 
just been treated. So I got some of Duncan’s books and read ’em; thought a little, 
went and got some more books; thought a little more, went to Columbia University to 
hear some lectures “ 

“*You!’’—in derision. 

‘‘Ya-as. And one day, sitting in this same foolish club window, the knob of my stick 
under my chin, I began to wonder whether I couldn’t do a few stunts myself— 
particularly in that matter of mental influence exercised upon somebody at a distance. 
I thought what a help I might be to you, for example.” 

Kelvin sought his glass with unsteady fingers. ‘‘Go on,” he said. 
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“So,” continued Manners simply, “I tried it—on 
several people—various things on various people Fc 

‘‘Friends?’’ demanded Kelvin in some excitement. 

“Some were friends—fellows I knew. Some were—ah— 
strangers—several pretty girls whom I noticed through 
the windows. It was a bright spring morning. I saw a 
number of agreeable girls on Fifth Avenue—one in par- 
ticular curiously resembled—ah—a very charming girl I 
admire exceedingly 7 

‘‘Do you mean to say that you attempted your infernal 
mental experiments on several attractive girls with whom 
you have no personal acquaintance!”” demanded Kelvin. 
And, as Manners winced, ‘‘Have you any reason to be- 
lieve you have succeeded ?”’ he insisted. 

‘* Probably —if I may judge from what my mental experi- 
ments are now doing to several men of my acquaintance.” 

‘‘W-what —what are you making them do?” 

“Various things,’ admitted Manners, furtively watch- 
ing his shocked friend. ‘‘I—well—such personal qualities 
as it appeared to me they lacked I attempted to instill 
into them. For instance, one energetic but perfectly 
commonplace young business man I thought 
needed an injection of devil-may-care romance 
to leaven him. So I concentrated my intel- 
lectual processes on his’case; I gave him 
vigorous absent treatment—he was at the 
stock exchange at the time. He didn’t 
know what was happening to him.” 

‘‘And what happened?’ said Kelvin. 

Manners shook his head : ‘‘ You ought 
tosee him now. He’s trying to become j 
engaged to almost any girl he meets.” 

‘*What!”’ cried Kelvin, horrified. 

Manners looked nervously around, 
but they were quite alone inthe room. 

Then his glance returned to his friend: 

‘‘He’s quite dippy on romance. 
Isn’t it shocking? Wants to wed | 
almost anything heencounters. I—I 
overdid it, you see ; the treatment was \ 
too vigorous. But I didn’t know; I'd \ 
had no experience. Besides, I really \ 
hadn’t the faintest notion that I pos- 
sessed such 4 power; and—and first I 
knew I found I’d suddenly grasped 
something out of nothing; something as 
unexpected as a live wire! And, Eric, 
there I was, amazed, pleased with myself, 
half doubting, blundering in my experi- 
ments with this stupendous living power 
which I never dreamed I possessed ——’’ 

‘Heavens, William,” faltered Kelvin, ‘this 
is a murderous confession you are making!”’ 

Manners dropped one lank leg over the other, 
where it hung dangling, and, removing the monocle 
from his left eye, examined it with desperate indifference. 

‘‘The most serious phase of the affair is yet to be con- 
fessed—to you. Do you think you can stand any more, 
Eric?”’ 

“1?” repeated Kelvin nervously. ‘‘Oh, J can stand it, 
all right, but I’m wondering how these miserable victims 
of yours are going to stand it!” 

“So am I,” said Manners. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know what 
to do for them.” 

“‘Can’t you stop it?” 

‘*Ya-as, I can stop it—that is, I can refrain from doing 
anything —ah—further in that line.” 

Kelvin shuddered; Manners was aware of the spasm 
and his features became troubled. 

‘“‘I can, of course, stop my experiments,’’ he went on, 
slowly, ‘‘but I can’t undo what I’ve done " 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘Because,”’ replied Manners naively, ‘“‘I don’t know 
how.” 

‘‘But what on earth will happen to your victims!” 
demanded Kelvin. ‘‘What’s happening to ’em now? 
Manners, you've got to do something # 

Manners made a gesture with his monocle. ‘‘Do some- 
thing? What,’’ he asked wearily, ‘‘am I to do? Tell me 
and I’ll do it. I’ve tried the same sort of thing back- 
ward, but it won’t work. I don’t seem to be able to 
neutralize or modify what I’ve already done. I’ve written 
Doctor Duncan, but he’s in Japan.” 

Kelvin, breathing deeply, said: ‘‘I never, never sup- 
posed you were that sort of a man. You don’t look it,” 
he added reproachfully. ‘‘ Why, hang it all, Manners, you 

you're a sort of a—a monster!”’ 

‘**D-don’t say that!” protested the other thickly. 

‘‘T what dreadful idea possessed you to try to do such 
things? I thought I knew you pretty well; I—nobody 
ever supposed you ever had an original idea. You—you 
didn’t have to be intellectual, you know; everybody liked 
you well enough as you were ——”’ 

“Thanks; it’s very good of you,” said Manners, despond- 
ently staring out of the window into the brilliant sunshine. 

Kelvin gazed at him for a moment, striving to realize 
it all, then hysterically put the wrong end of his cigar into 
his mouth. 
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There was some slight confusion; a servant came and 
mopped up the fragments of broken glasses. When he 
had retired Kelvin burst out: 

‘‘You tell me these incredible things and I try to com- 
prehend them, but it is doing unusual things to my nerves. 
I’m jumpy, William. And what I want to know imme- 
diately is whether you’ve experimented on anybody be- 
sides that Wall Street man. Have you ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Manners. 

Kelvin sank back in his chair. 

‘‘What else and who else have you done?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Enough,” said Manners sadly. ‘‘I began with a bunch 
of five friends of mine. I said to myself, ‘You are good 
fellows, good citizens, commonplace, prevaricating, un- 
imaginative, every-day, young Americans, nimbly occupied 














“It Would Break My Heart if | Couldn’t Get that Butterfly ” 


in acquiring material advantages in a material and sordidly 
unroman‘ic world.’ That’s what I said to myself, Kelvin.” 

“And what did you do ?”’ demanded Kelvin in an 
awful voice. 

‘Do? Well, I gave them all absent treatment. I 
treated them according to what I thought they lacked. 
Into some I injected a mad passion for the unvarnished 
truth; into some the desire for adventure, the longing for 
the poetry and romance of life and—and Nature ee 

‘‘Who,” stammered Kelvin, ‘‘are these five betrayed, 
deluded, defrauded, abandoned friends of yours?” And 
as Manners fidgeted and attempted to screw his monocle 
into his left eye: ‘‘Who are they, William Manners? 
And—and’’—he continued shakily—‘‘do I know them? 
Look at me! Tell me! Speak!” he broke out, squirming 
in all the torture of uncertainty. ‘‘William! William! 
Am I one of those five?”’ 

‘*Yes,” said Manners, in the accentless acquiescence of 
despair. ‘‘Isn’t it terrible?”’ 

‘For what part have you picked me?” almost shouted 
Kelvin in his terror and bewilderment. ‘‘What have you 
turned me into?—confound you! I—I knew darned well 
there was something wrong with me; I wondered why I’d 
been growing pansies in dinky pots and chloroforming 
butterflies and feeding those silly dicky-birds in the 
park with my pockets stuffed with stale bread! I thought 
it might be softening of the brain, and—and it’s you.” 

“Yes, old chap,’’ said Manners, humble in his guilt. 

‘‘Well—good Heavens!—well, can’t you turn it off? 
Can’t you stop me reading Nature books? I’m writing one, 
too. Can’t you prevent me? Can’t you do something?” 
insisted Kelvin, almost beside himself with fury. ‘‘What 
business have I turning over stones to hunt for beetles and 
spiders? What do I want to dig up daisies for and look 
at the useless things through a magnifying-glass? And 
I’m doing it all the time. I’ma plain business man; I 
make pulp paper in bulk. Why,” he almost snarled, ‘‘do 
I go out to the suburbs and run about with a butterfly-net 
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instead of attending to my business? I like the city; | 
don’t like the country. But I can’t keep away from it)” 

“Is it ruining you?” asked Manners miserably. 

“It—no, it isn’t. I’m not too feeble-minded to make a 
living in spite of what you've done to me. But I tell you, 
William, it’s horrible to want to do something sensible and 
be unable to resist an inclination to go to the park and 
feed peanuts to the squirrels. And besides, I—I—there’s 
a girl I once saw, and I don’t like the sort of gir} 
she is. And she’s pretty as the mischief. And 
she studies Nature books and peeps up into trees when 
some infernal tomtit begins to pipe up.” 

‘*Who is she?” asked Manners in despair. 

“‘T don’t know. I don’t want to know. She’s too pretty 
and intellectual. Can’t you make me stop looking at her? 
Can’t you make her go away?” he insisted, almost frantic. 

‘*Where is she?’’ asked Manners blankly. 

‘‘Where is she? I don’t know. But I’ve seen her 
several times when I’m out in the confounded outskirts 

of civilization, with my pockets full of ferns and forceps 
and tin boxes crammed with caterpillars. Think of 

it, William, I, a decent, respectable, city-bred, city- 
loving business man 

He almost broke down; Manners, too, was 

deeply affected. 
“That girl,” he said unsteadily, “‘is probably 
one of the agreeable girls I saw through this 
window and whom I chose for my experi- 
ments. I’m awfully sorry, old fellow, 
but J haven’t a notion who she is— 
who any of them are. All I did, when 
an attractive girl came along, was to 
say to myself: ‘Now, you are very 
pretty and delightful to look at, but 
\ you probably think trivial thoughts 
most of the time, and you have been 
brought up with false notions of the 
world. Go out and see thesun rise! 
Go listen to the speckled tomtit! 
Get busy with Nature and the living 
romance of the free world! You 
dance too much; you cultivate too 
assiduously the comparatively unim- 
portant. Bea real girl—a charming, 
frank, natural, fearless, disinterested, 
intelligent girl. Give yourself the sen- 
sation of an original idea. Take an in- 
terest in the resources of those simpler 
pleasures now banned as obsolete by a fret- 
ted, pampered, over-ambitious and intellec- 
tually degenerate society where wealth is——’”’ 
“William!” 
‘*What?”’ he asked guiltily. 
‘If —if you’ve done all that to those young girls you've 
- done a terrible thing!” 
Urs a. 


oe Why ? ” 
‘‘Because you've filled their heads with uncon- 
ventional notions. You make’em want to go and be dry- 
ads in the Bronx and Westchester. And they can’t be 
unless they transgress every law and rule of feminine train- 
ing and bringing-up. Howcanthey? These hothouse ex- 
otics, brought up under glass in the only foreign city in the 
United States; these pretty heiresses of vulgar millions 
whose notions of the country are limited to macadamized 
roads and a touring car, whose aspirations are to dominate 
and sit lightly enthroned on the spindrift of the social 
surf ” He broke off, furious with himself for his own 
flow of metaphor. ‘‘ You see!’’ he cried, mad all through, 
‘‘your absent treatment makes me talk like an accursed 
literary thing, and not like a man, a paper manufacturer, 
anda voter! William, this is a vile, vile business. Within 
me, welling up, I feel unsuspected springs of poetry. Con- 
found it, I can’t even think in decent, self-respecting 
English. I cogitate in rhythm; I become loquacious in 
alliteration. I’m not myself. I haven’t been for a month. 
And, look now! I haven’t anything to do to-day; I ought 
to sit here for a while like a human being, then play a 
game or two of billiards, then lunch comfortably upstairs, 
then take a drive in my new six-cylinder tourer, then 
dress and go to see the right sort of woman—or go to a 
good play—then come here for a cocktail and a rubber, 
then—oh, Lord!—and now look at me! Look!” 

And he pulled from his bulging pockets a lot of bottles 
and boxes and notebooks crowded with observations upon 
the nesting habits of the speckled titmouse. ‘‘ And the 
worst is that I’m now going, William, going out to chase 
butterflies and rush eagerly after every thousand-legged 
thing that wriggles and crawls. And I’m in a hurry, too. 
Isn’t that the limit? I’m actually impatient to be off, 
getting my shoes muddy and burs all over me. I don’t 
want to like that girl I sometimes see doing the same 
thing, and I’m afraid I’m getting to like to look at her. 
William! William! Can’t you do anything for me?”’ 

“Do you know,” said Manners earnestly, ‘‘that it’s 
like some dreadful dream—all this that I’ve somehow 
managed todo? I can’t really believe it; I’m palsied by 
it. I try to undo it by negative absent treatment. But 
it doesn’t seem to work. Tell me, Kelvin, do—do you 
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notice any amelioration of your condition when I 
fix my mind on you, and give you negative absent 
a me alone!” almost yelled Kelvin. ‘Don’t 
you dare try anything more; do you hear? I’m'bad 
enough as I am, and if you experiment further 
ou may turn me into almost anything!” 

For a moment the two men faced each other—twa 
we , well-built, attractive young fellows, 
confronting one another in a corner of one of the 
most exclusively fashionable of the junior clubs in 
New York. 

And as they stared into each other’s eyes the 
situation seemed too impossible, too absurdly gro- 

ue to be real. Here, in the daylight of the 
twentieth century, within a stone’s throw of Broad- 
way; here, in all the garish, unshadowed glare of 
Fifth Avenue, in the most modern, most matter-of- 
fact of metropolitan centres, where no inhabitant 
admitted romance could exist either in the city’s 
magnificence or in its degraded squalor; where the 
only romance understood was the necromancy of 
wealth and the manipulation of it! 

Powerless, inert, Manners sank back into his chair. 
Kelvin cast one withering glance upon his collapsed 
friend, then, stuffing bottles, boxes and notebooks 
into his pockets, rose, crammed the straw hat firmly 
over his ears, and turned toward the door. 

““W-where are you g-going?” gasped Manners. 

“Into the country—dammit!” snarled Kelvin, paus- 
ing to turn up his carefully-creased trousers. 

“Eric! Don’t go.” 

“How can I help it? Do you think I want to go?” 

“§-shall I detain you by v-violence?’’ asked Manners 
anxiously; ‘‘shall I hold you, Eric?”’ 

“Tf you do I’ll probably knock your head off.”’ 

“But think—think of the danger of b-being stung by 

“T do—or by that girl.” 

“Heavens, Eric! Don’t—don’t be beguiled into wed- 
lock.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you to tell me such things— 
now! Anything’s likely to happen; I may be attacked 
by a tadpole or chased by a frog or bitten by that con- 
founded tomtit. But I’ve got to go, all the same.”’ 

Manners sprang forward to seize him; but Kelvin be- 
came violent. They stood there, confronting one another, 
breathing hard. Then: 

“Me for the Bronx,”’ said Kelvin sullenly. ‘‘Leggo!”’ 
And he disappeared through the portals of the Lenox 
Club. 

Manners observed his friend’s departure with profound 
discouragement. Matters were not very well with him 
these days; things had begun to go wrong in several ways 
ever since that accursed day when, idling at this very 
window, he had, without expecting success, ventured to 
attempt a mental influence on the first five 
attractive and unsuspicious maidens who blew 
breezily by through the pale April sunshine. 

How could he doubt that he had vitally 
influenced them, judging from the cataclysmic 
effect of his experiments on his friend Kelvin? 
Alas! what had he driven these innocent 
victims into—what mad escapades, what mis- 
chief, what irrational, unconventional situa- 
tions! 

Miserably every morning and evening he 
scanned the newspapers, fearful lest he come 
upon some casualty which he must recognize 
as the dreadful result of his outrageous experi- 
ments. Every time any feminine individual 
did anything reprehensible and the papers 
reported it, Manners pored over the account 
in agonized doubt. 

But so far he had not recognized his own 
responsibility in the police reports of the mis- 
deeds of the frail and fair. 

The greater part of his leisure was employed 
in a vigorous mental endeavor to reverse and 
nullify the mental suggestions which no doubt 
had worked marvelous change in half a dozen 
guileless young girls; the remainder of his 
leisure was taken up with vain attempts to 
obtain an interview with the very charming 
and agreeably frivolous girl to whom he had 
been engaged—was still engaged to, as he 
understood it. Yet now, for nearly three 
months, he had failed to obtain from her more 
than the briefest replies to his notes, and only 
the most fugitively formal interviews with her 
in the presence of her family, or at some 
crowded function or other. And he was be- 
coming deathly tired of it. 

So that afternoon, beautifully arrayed, he 
Sauntered up Fifth Avenue for the purpose of 
bestowing his society upon her. She lived at 
present with a doddering aunt, her parents 
being in Europe. And he had welcomed the 
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situation with pleasure at first ; yet, strangely enough, ever 
since her parents had sailed, he not only had received no 
replies to notes and telephone calls, but he had never been 
able to find herat home, and her decrepit aunt never seemed 
to be able to furnish him with any adequate explanation. 

So he was very serious and nervous and preoccupied 
when he rang the bell at her door that afternoon, and when 
the servant at the door informed him, as usual, that she 
was not at home, a violent desire to yell possessed him. 

Baffled, restless, apprehensive, nerves on edge, he re- 
turned to the Lenox Club. 

“Tf she doesn’t stop this sort of thing—if she doesn’t 
behave more appreciatively toward me,” he muttered, 
““T—I’ll try a little absent treatment. I'll give that 
amazing girl just one more chance at me, just one!” 

And, as he looked gloomily out of the club window he 
thought of his awful power, and shuddered. 


rif 

HERE rollsthe Bronx athwart the suburban solitudes 

of Westchester the traditional pedestrian might 

have been perceived pursuing an erratic and eccentric 
course ’cross lots, and any regularly enrolled member of 
any rural constabulary might have been pardoned for 
slinking after him and hiding behind trees to peep out at 
him, so suspicious were his movements, so furtive, so sin- 
gularly and utterly devoid of suburban and common sense. 





“ Brown Eyes! 
~ Shall I Let You Go?” 


EVENING POST 


The classical, isolated pedestrian was Kelvin; tin 
boxes were slung about his person, drooping fronds 
of uprooted ferns waved pendant from his coat- 
pockets; in one hand he carried a burlap bag con- 
taining captured garter-snakes; in the other he 
brandished a green gauze butterfly-net; and all over 
his straw hat were stuck defunct butterflies im- 
paled on pins. 

In his thumbs were briars; upon his shoes a de- 
posit of good, thick Westchester mud. Some coyly 
playful thorn had attempted to detain him by the 
broader rearward expanse of his trousers; then, 
plucking him by the elbow, had vindictively given 
him a parting scratch across the nose. 

However, it was evident that he didn’t care. 
Unslaked enthusiasm burned in his eye as he labo- 
riously turned over flat stones in search of beetles and 
pursued them on all-fours as they fled through the 
grass. Now he explored the shallows of the Bronx 
for aquatic insects. Now he playfully pounced upon 
a demented tadpole; anon he gamboled in the wake 
of some fast-flying dragon-fly, net aloft, boisterously 
excited. 

And all the while he was astounded at his own be- 
havior, ashamed, indignant with himself as he crawled 
or squatted or careered about the landscape. And 
all the while he kept one curious and furtive eye 
upon a moderately distant figure on the other bank 
of the Bronx —the figure of a young girl who moved 
leisurely about, a butterfly-net balanced across her 
shoulders, a pair of field-glasses slung to swing at her hip. 

Askance he could see her very plainly across the water, 
an attractive, fresh-skinned, dark-eyed maid in a most 
distractingly pretty summer gown. 

She had pinned her straw hat to her gown where it hung 
against the other hip, balancing the field-glasses; her 
skirts were short, her free-limbed unconscious stride re- 
vealed small tan shoes and agreeable ankles. 

Whether or not she was aware of his presence he could 
not determine, for she never appeared to look at him, 
which was sufficient to convince any cynical outsider like 
you or me. 

At moments she paused, head on one side, eyes aloft, 
listening rapturously to the complicated song of the 
speckled tomtit. At moments she gazed pensively into 
the depths of the Bronx—almost six inches deep in places 
—as though monsters lurked there in aqueous profun- 
dity. Several times she ran light-footed after the glit- 
tering dragon-flies that sailed and drifted along the reedy 
reaches under the willows. 

When she captured a specimen she applied chloroform 
to its nose, then sedately impaled it upon a pin. 

And all the while Kelvin prowled, pretending not to see 
her; and all the while she appeared oblivious to him. 

He muttered to himself: ‘‘I don’t want to look at her, 
but I can’t help it. Why doesn’t she go somewhere else 
and chase dragon-flies ? Besides, she’s 
trespassing on my own collecting-ground; I 
discovered this God-forsaken region first. I 
have first right to this place. Sooner or later 
we'll both stumble on something rare and val- 
uable, and there'll be a dispute about it; 
there'll be trouble, sure ad 

He broke off short; speech failed him; his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. For 
there, fluttering lazily above the water, mid- 
way between him and the young girl on the 
opposite bank, appeared a butterfly. 

It was not a particularly handsome butter- 
fly; not apparently an insect to cause such 
instant and amazing symptoms of vital ex- 
citement in two young people; it was a 
moderate-sized, smoky-tinted specimen with 
a glimmer of deep blue playing over the sheen 
of the rapidly moving wings. 

But as the two young people became simul- 
taneously aware of the creature, two green 
gauze butterfly-nets were whipped aloft, two 
symmetrical pairs of legs were instantly set in 
motion, two madly desirous hearts beat as 
one, two souls harbored the same traditional 
thought. 

The butterfly, whose name happened to be 
Argynnis Diana, though she didn’t suspect it, 
flew gayly along above the little river, up- 
stream, and impartially midway between the 
two banks. 

Along the east bank ran the girl, gracefully 
fleet, head turned, dark eyes following the in- 
sect which darted on just out of reach of her 
net; on the west bank galloped Kelvin, his tin 
paraphernalia flopping and jingling, net in the 
air, terribly excited at his first sight of the great 
Southern Diana fritillary, whose presence in 
New York State had never before been recorded 
even by a popular writer of fiction. 

As for the big clouded Diana, flashing a 
hint of royal azure with every beat of her 
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strong, fleet wings, she settled down to lead those two 
young, ardent souls a chase worthy of the goddess after 
whom she had been christened. 

First she swung across to the east bank, where the girl 
instantly put on three speeds forward, chasing her with 
skirts a-flutter and flashing heels. 

Diana turned; it was almost useless, but the girl at- 
tempted a mid-air net stroke and missed; and the butter- 
fly whirled upward in alarm, flitting on slanting wings 
across to the west bank. 

Kelvin fancied he heard a faint, broken-hearted ex- 
clamation, scarcely more than a quick indrawn breath, but 
he had no time for sentimental inquiry; Diana swept 
across his are of vision; he leaped forward, net aloft, 
running warily, alert for the psychological second which 
might give him his opportunity. 

And, as he ran, he was aware that across the water the 
girl was speeding over ferns and turf, keeping pace with 
him, a mixture of determination and despair in her brown 
eyes, yet prepared for any accident which might give 
her another chance at the flying Diana. 

So they ran; and it was evident that they both must 
have been in excellent physical condition, for the pace was 
fast and the sun was bright, and it was no boulevard they 
followed over the uneven country broken with clumps of 
bushes, fern, rocks and fences. 

As for the fences, the girl took them like a slim thorough- 
bred; over went her net first, then she went over; how, 
she never afterward understood—but over she went, 
picked up her net, and on again with tan-shod feet flying. 

Once Kelvin came a cropper; and as he fell his tin 
collecting-boxes banged and dinned so that his fall 
resembled the fall of the White Knight; and the girl 
smothered a half-hysterical laugh and tried to keep her 
brown eyes on the butterfly. 

But Kelvin was off again, and so near to the fleeing 
Diana that he made a net-stroke, and missed. 





Instantly the butterfly veered, dashed madly through 
the sunshine, up, up, over the top of a maple tree, then 
swiftly descended once more to the east bank of the stream. 
And Kelvin groaned, but ran on. 

Now his rival, the fleet-footed racer of the east bank, 
had caught her second breath. The sun glinted on her 
curly brown hair and in the depths of her dark eyes as 
she sprang forward, brandishing her net for the stroke 
that she had so long awaited. Nearer and nearer her flying 
feet brought her to Diana, who, low flying, was fluttering 
scarce ten paces forward. 

Nearer and nearer drew the flushed pursuer; Kelvin 
set his teeth in despair as the green net swept level; 
then he could have yelled in his excitement, for Diana, 
avoiding the stroke, dipped sideways in mid-air, and 
whirled across the water in an ecstasy of fright, straight- 
away in front of him. 

Now it meant a long, grim, dogged test of endurance 
before he could hope for another chance. 

The butterfly was thoroughly alarmed, flying tirelessly 
forward across the country, and Kelvin settled down into 
a determined trot, confident at any rate that his neighbor 
across the stream had come to her last ditch. 

But, after a moment or two, out of the corner of his eye 
he caught a glimpse of fluttering skirts; and, astonished 
and slightly chagrined, he observed her askance, forging 
lightly ahead into his range of vision, pretty face flushed, 
hair undisciplined, the green net aloft and floating in the 
summer wind. 

At first he was irritated; then her gallant and silent 
courage touched him, and he wanted to turn and call 
across the water to her and tell her that she’d probably be 
ill if she didn’t stop. But he had no breath to do so; no 
time, no opportunity to turn. Diana was flying fast, and 
he had all he could do to keep her in view. 

There was a little grove of trees just ahead where the 
river narrowed and made a sudden bend. If Diana got 
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among the trees he’d probably lose sight of her; if Diana 
went over the treetops she'd cross to the east bank agai 
and that swift-limbed rival of his would probably get her 
this time. 

Spurred into one last frantic dash, Kelvin shot forward 
and fairly ran the butterfly down; but Diana darted under 
his net, mounted straight up among the leaves, anq 
vanished. And, though Kelvin ran about distractedly 
hither and thither, he could not espy his Diana of the 
Bronx. 

And after he had run round and round the outside of 
the clump of trees and had cantered up and down the open 
fields beyond, he stood still, gasping for breath until his 
breath came back into his lungs. Then, wild-eyed byt 
alert, he strode into the clump of trees again. And here he 
became aware of his rival, flushed, breathless, charmingly 
disheveled, sitting upon a mossy stone, eyes persistently 
fixed on the top branches of a tall oak tree. : 

Her slender tanned wrists were bare, her sleeves pushed 
back to her elbows; and she sat, clasping her knees in her 
hands, chin up-tilted, delicate nose in the air, the green 
butterfly-net across her lap. 

Kelvin, breathing hard, looked up, too. He saw nothing 
but golden-green leaves and branches and the blue sky 
between. Then he looked at the girl, then up in the air, 
then at the girl, then up into the tree again. 

Evidently the butterfly had alighted somewhere high 
in that oak tree, and she had seen it and had taken the 
river at a single jump where it narrowed among the trees, 

This was the limit. She had not only had the bad taste 
to chase his butterfly, but now she had come over into his 
territory to continue her flagrant conduct. 

He said, speaking firmly and aloud: ‘‘I wonder where 
my butterfly went.” 

The intruder appeared not to notice him. ‘She continued 
to clasp her knees in her hands and look up into the tree. 

(Continued on Page 25) 


LIMITING OPPORTUNI 


HIRTY-ODD 
T years ago a 

green Irish lad 
landed in this country 
direct from Kilkenny. 
The first thing wanted 
was a job. He soon found 
one in the steward’s depart- 
ment of a New York hotel. 

The steward of a large hotel 
is not so much in the fore- 
ground as its landlord or clerk, 
perhaps. But his department 
is as important as theirs, and 
an acute Irish lad who goes to 
work under him and keeps his 
eyes open is likely to pick up 
information that will carry 
him further in life. In such 
a place a reasonable amount 
of greenness may be an asset. 

This new lad was acute. He 
quickly learned the art of buy- 
ing supplies, from plain gran- 
ulated sugar to fancy French 
groceries, and fresh eggs to 
Havana cigars. Soon he was 
taking the initiative that 
counts as much in buy- 
ing goods as it does in 
selling them. His salary, 
small at the start, began to go up. He was promoted, 
and eventually became steward himself. 

Our Irish lad boarded with a countrywoman, whose 
son Pat earned his living as a newspaper boy. Pat was 
the delicate member of her family, however, and finally 
his health made it necessary to find some other occupation 
for him. So a small grocery store wes opened, with Pat 
as senior meraber of the firm and the hotel-steward as 
a silent partner. The latter’s savings, two thousand dol- 
lars, went to finance the enterprise, and Pat carried on the 
business while the steward worked on at the hotel and 
saved more money. 

The grocery trade proved favorable for Pat. He got 
his health back, and with his young friend’s help managed 
to open two more stores. Next the steward got a better 
place with another hotel, and everything was running 
along beautifully. 

Then a crisis came, and to protect his capital the silent 
partner had to throw up his job and take hold of the 
grocery business himself. He really preferred working as a 
steward. But only one course of action was before him. 
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THE WAY OF THE RETAILER 
By JAS. H. COLLINS 


So he bought out Pat, and put his own name over the 
doors of the three shops, and set to work to save the busi- 
ness. Many points in the grocery trade were new and 
strange. But he knew how to buy provisions, and how to 
cater to the consumer’s tastes and whims. He also knew 
how to make a little money go a long way, and three stores 
gave him advantages in purchasing that permitted bar- 
gains to customers. Soon his stores were growing, and he 
was looking about for others. One by one new shops were 
added, and as the plant grew he became more and more 
important as a buyer, and could operate with greater 
freedom. 

To-day that former hotel-steward has 171 retail gro- 
cery stores in Greater New York, and manages another 
large group belonging to his brother’s estate in Philadel- 
phia. His purchasing department is a great wholesale 
grocery house in itself. At the outset he handled two or 
three chests of tea each week. Now he imports teas and 
coffees direct in lots of 5000 chests and sacks. Where 
500 pounds of butter a week was a good turnover in the 
beginning, now he handles 100 tons in the same period, 
with thirty to forty freight-cars of eggs, and canned goods 
in million lots, and soap by the trainload. He hasa manu- 
facturing department employing a couple of hundred 
persons, and a delivery system utilizing several hundred 
teams. His advertising in New York newspapers is on a 
footing with that of the largest department stores, and 
a magazine issued for customers every two months cir- 
culates 120,000 copies. 

This system of grocery shops is typical of a present-day 
form of retailing of great importance—that through the 
chain of stores. 

Retail trade still offers plenty of scope for the beginner 
with small capital. Thousands are stepping every year 
from places on salary or wages right into shops of their 
own. The immigrant’s development is chiefly in the direc- 
tion of shopkeeping: the German selects meats and 
groceries, the Italian, Greek and Armenian fruit and 
candies. The American and Irishman choose hardware, 
shoes, clothing, jewelry. Mechanics rise from places .as 
foremen and open plumbing, painting, carpentering and 
repair shops. The brewing interests are continually help- 
ing men with small savings into the saloon business. 
Hundreds of small restaurants, laundries, drug stores and 
cigar stands change hands daily. Opportunities for getting 
into some variety of retail trade are more numerous than 





ever, consequent 
upon the growth 
of our cities. 
Capital needed is 
often insignifi- 
cant— it may be 
only enough to buy a 
news-stand, or build a 
pushcart, take out a 
license and purchase one 
day’s stock of fruit. 

The drawback in this 
field is not lack of oppor- 
tunity to begin, but cer- 
tain natural limitations 
of retail trade when the 
merchant has only a sin- 
gle shop. Even with a 
fair amount of business 
capacity, and hard work, 
and good fortune, the 
small retailer is a neigh- 
borhood distributor and 
restricted by the bound- 
aries of his community. 
People will go but a block 
or two in cities to pur- 
chase groceries, and so 
the average profit of all 
the grocers in New York 
or Chicago is probably 
less than $1000 a year. 
The small retailer with 
one shop is virtually a day laborer working small hours for 
non-union wages. Only when he begins to reach out and 
cater to more than one neighborhood does he rise into the 
merchant class, and then he is the exceptional man. 

The department store is one form of retail business where 
the merchant expands from the neighborhood and finds an 
outlet for talent in buying and selling. The chain of stores 
is another whereby retailing is raised into a broader field of 
success and profit. 

The chain of stores is really a department store spread 
out through the community, so far as its clientele is 
concerned. But it differs from the department store in 
being limited to a single line of goods. Sometimes it 
covers a single city. Again it has a national distribution. 
In New York, for instance, there are several chains of 
restaurants, two or three chains of cigar stores (one 
numbering 160 inside the metropolitan district), two 
or three chains of candy stores, one or more chains of 
drug stores. In the country at large are several systems of 
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shoe stores, the largest 
having about 150 shops; 
two or three organiza- 
tions of cigar stores, 
several chains of candy 
shops, a string of five- 
and-ten-cent novelty 
stores, and so forth. 
Hereand there isa chain 
of long establishment, 
or one organized by a 
manufacturer with am- 
ple capital as an outlet 
for his product. But 
for the most part these 
retail systems have been 
put up in recent years, 
and are growing more 
rapidly than ever to- 
day, and in the majority 
of instances the builders 
are men who were orig- 
inally small merchants 
with a single shop, and 
not a very large one at 4 nga, Who Kept 
that. His Shoes on Trees 

Some years a2£Z0 @_— wasClassed with 
snobbish ‘‘society” the Dudes 
journal devoted a para- 
graph to a wedding that 
was rather outside the pale of the “‘ high life’ it covers. The 
bride was the daughter of a ‘‘merchant prince,’’ and the 
wedding madea good butt for the paragrapher, who treated 
it as a polite social curiosity and seemed to feel that he had 
hit the event off happily when he implied that the bride’s 
dowry had been handed over in nickels and dimes. 

The father of that bride is a very rich man whose name 
is tolerably well known to the shopping public, but hardly 
known at all elsewhere. He owns a chain of five-and-ten- 
cent stores, 160 of them, extending from Maine to Colorado. 
A farmer’s boy, born in New York State, he began busi- 
ness with less than $500, opening a five-cent novelty 
counter in a hole-in-the-wall in his native town. This 
counter, piled with miscellaneous goods at a nickel, caught 
the popular fancy, and he has made it the foundation 
of a remarkable organization. Success came largely by 
originality in buying goods to be retailed at five and ten 
cents. The world has been ransacked for novelties. This 
attended to, the selling seems to have largely taken care of 
itself, for in cities where these stores are located the shop- 
ping public is attracted to them without any advertising. 
Department stores advertise lavishly to bring shoppers 
downtown, and the five-and-ten-cent store draws them in 
by attractiveness of merchandise alone. Women are 
certain to take a look before they go home. 

One of the largest chains of shoe stores was established 
less than fifteen years ago by a young salesman who 
was badly hurt in a railroad wreck while traveling for a 
Boston shoe house. The largest chain of cigar stores 
was established by a man who years ago ran the cigar 
stand in a hotel up-state in New York. When things at his 
little stand were dull, he was out among the business men 
of his town taking orders for good Havanas. He knew 
that a taste for five-cent cigars can be wholly destroyed 
by leading a smoker to try a box of ten-centers, and, after 
this has been accomplished, that a ten-cent taste can be 
diverted to fifteen-centers, and so on up to gigantes grandes 
such as J. Pierpont Morgan smokes at $1.50 apiece—if 
the smoker’s money holds out. It didn’t take that young 
fellow long to outgrow his native place, and now he is at 
the head of a chain of three hundred tobacco stores, in fifty- 
five cities, selling three hundred million cigars a year. 

Apart from the principle of the thing as it bears on the 
exceptional merchant who wants to rise, these chains of 
stores hold interesting pos- 
sibilities for the man who is 
content to be a merchant on 
a salary. The man at the 
head of such a system might 
say, in hisomnipotence, ‘‘ Let 
there be more stores.” But 
unless he can find a manager 
for each establishment, and 
one who is a keen merchant 
at that, the stores couldn’t 
possibly be at all. In the 
grocery chain, for instance, 
each shop has from five to 
eight employees. Some are 
salesmen, some delivery boys. 
But each has to have its 
manager, a capable grocer 
If the chain grows at the rate 
of twenty new stores a year, 
then there are twenty respon- 
sible positions to be given 
out by promotion. One of 
the shoe-shop chains will add 
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about sixty new stores this year, which means sixty 
new jobs at good salaries. These managers usually 
come out of the ranks of the clerks. The high-class 
merchant, too, comes in among the buyers, though 
not to the same degree as with department stores, 
for the range of goods sold through these chains 
is smaller, and in many cases the company control- 
ling them manufactures its own merchandise. 

The sort of merchant who rises on salary in such 
a chain is shown in a little story told about one of 
the shoe-store systems. In addition to shoes, this 
chain sells what are known as “‘specialties’’ — polish- 
ing outfits, silk shoelaces and other trinkets that 
carry a better margin of profit than shoes. One of 
the branch managers suggested that shoe-trees be 
added to the specialties. Now, shoe-trees had, up 
to that time, been regarded as a freak of the retail 
shoe trade. The shoeman would get them for you 
if you insisted on having them. But a pair of shoe- 
trees was something sold only to the idle rich. A 
man who kept his shoes on trees was classed with 
the dudes. Introduced into this chain of more than 
a hundred shops, however, and stimulated by giving 
the clerks a small commission on each pair sold, 
shoe-trees have become a staple article and a very 
profitable side-line—the sales now average one pair 
of trees to about a dozen pairs of shoes. 

An investigation of the retail trade in almost any 
city will show merchants who are developing along 
this chain idea. Hundreds of dealers in all lines are 
extending their fields of operation by opening a second 
store, and then a third. Most of these chains are small. 
But, with even two or three shops well placed about town, 
a merchant is able to buy goods to better advantage, 
and is also in position to advertise profitably, because 
he can take care of returns from advertising. A 
merchant with only one shop, even where he can 
afford newspaper announcements, is talking to the 
whole town for the sake of reaching a small section 
of his community. 

There is another interesting line of development 
nowadays for the exceptionally able retailer —that 
of extending his trade as an originator or a manu- 
facturer. 

Years ago men’s collars were made in half-inch 
sizes. Nature seemed to turn out a certain propor- 
tion of men who could not be comfortable in 
standard-size collars; a fifteen-inch collar choked 
them, while one measuring fifteen and a half inches 
was too large. But the manufacturers went on 
making half-inch collars, and if you didn’t fit the 
regular trade sizes you were a degenerate. 

A Chicago haberdasher happened to be one of 
these unfortunates whose anatomy didn’t fit trade 
sizes, and he did what few men knew enough to do 

bought imported collars made in quarter-sizes at 
thirty-five cents apiece. One day it occurred to him 
that quarter-size collars could be made and sold 
two-for-a-quarter as easily as the standard goods. 
He laid the suggestion before several manufacturers. 
None of them cared to adopt it in their’output, 
or even to make the goods on order. This haberdasher 
kept hunting, however, and finally found a concern that 
agreed to make what he wanted. He put these quarter- 
sizes in stock at regular prices and pushed them through 
local advertising. For years the collar manufacturers held 
aloof, refusing to make quarter-size goods, and in the mean- 
while this retailer built up a great trade in his novelty. It 
made him. To-day nearly all collar manufacturers are 
turning out quarter-sizes, and two or three houses claim 
the honor of having been pioneers in their introduction. 
The quarter-size system has also been applied to shoes and 
other articles of wear, and the idea has not by any means 
been exhausted. Some day, for example, an enterprising 
hat manufacturer may turn 
as good a trick by making 
hats in sixteenth-inch sizes. 

In the drug trade there are 
perhaps more stories of suc- 
cess of this kind—the retailer 
as a manufacturer—than in 
any other line of retailing. 
Doubtless this is because the 
druggist is partly a manufac- 
turer at all times, and con- 
stantly experimenting with 
proprietary articles made to 
his own formula. There are 
many instances of national 
success with a specialty that 
grew because it was some- 
thing exceptionally good of 
its kind. 

A Southern pharmacist, 
years ago, compounded an 
effervescent remedy. It soon 
sprang into steady demand 
locally, and he had the 
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enterprise to push it out into his own State after that, 
and later to advertise it in other States, until it became 
a national staple. Just a few months ago he retired 
from the corporation that now manufactures his remedy, 
a millionaire. 

Another druggist, in the Middle West, had only $900 
and a tiny shop, it is said, when he became possessed 
with the belief that a toilet preparation of his own com- 
pounding had great possibilities. His rise was along much 
the same lines—first some active hustling in his own town, 
and then an extension of territory. To-day his toilet 
concoction is sold all over the world, and is among the 
staples of the drug trade. 

The retailer is close to the public, and consequently in 
position to discern demand. Not one retailer in a thou- 
sand, of course, ever rises to the possibilities. That, how- 
ever, in no way alters the fact that possibilities are there. 

Narrowing profits and the elimination of jobbers and 
middlemen seem to be bringing retail trade and manu- 
facturing more closely together every day. One of the 
large pharmaceutical manufacturing houses is a corpora- 
tion whose stock is owned by retail druggists all over the 
country. It makes several hundred standard proprietary 
remedies, as well as candies and other side-lines. The 
whole output of this corporation goes to the stores of retail 
druggists who own its securities. They sell these goods in 
preference to those of other pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
get a better margin of profit on them, offer them at slightly 
lower prices to the consumer, and, in addition to this, 
draw annual dividends on their investments in the cor- 
poration itself. Lately this corporation has added cigars, 
and is able to purchase to advantage because it already has 
an outlet through hundreds of drug-store cigar stands 
all over the nation. 

These are a few of the 
interesting develop- 
ments n retail trade. 

Conditions are very 
different from those 
that obtained a gener- 
ation ago. Then the 
merchant kept a genera! 
store, selling every- 
thing. Now he special- 
izes, narrowing his 
stock and widening his 
field. 

Retail distribution is 
to-day separating into 
two distinct groups 
high-class trade and 
popular trade. One 
caters to the classes, 
and the other to the 
masses, One is known 
as ‘“‘carriage trade,” 
while the other has been 
wittily dubbed the 
“‘baby-carriage trade.”’ 
The first carries rather 
a wide margin of profit 
and is conducted with considerable éclat and dignity. The 
other contents itself with a narrow profit and aims by 
black-type advertising and brass-band methods to turn 
stock three or four times where the other is turning it 
once. The retailer who builds a great business among the 
classes may be known as a ‘‘ merchant prince,”’ but he who 
caters to the masses probably makes several times as 
much money in the year. The “‘baby-carriage trade,” 
in fact, is so rampantly successful that not long ago 
its interests in New York hired ex-Ambassador Choate 
to appear before the Rapid Transit Commission and 
demonstrate that the ‘‘carriage trade’’ merchants were 
negligible, and should be ignored in planning a new 
subway. Fourteenth Street is one of the great ‘‘ baby- 
carriage trade”’ centres, while Twenty-third Street caters 
to the classes. Mr. Choate argued that the claims of 
Twenty-third Street for an express station were really a 
demand for class privileges, and that the interests of the 
people made Fourteenth Street the natural point for an 
express stop—let the classes come shopping in their 
automobiles. 

Retail success on a large scale nowadays recognizes this 
important division in the public. A certain metropolitan 
merchant maintains two separate establishments, one for 
the classes and the other for the masses, and it is said 
that the clerks in one do not even know that he controls 
the other. He is his own competitor, urging in his adver- 
tisements to the masses that they go to his bargain store 
and escape being robbed by high prices, and in announce- 
ments to the classes that they go to the other place and 
avoid the crowd. 

Still another development in distribution has a bearing 
on the retailer’s opportunities—that of mail-order mer- 
chandizing. The growth of several leading houses in this 
trade has been one of the wonders of business the past ten 
or fifteen years. A Chicago concern claiming the largest 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH 


THE PREMATURE COMPROMISE 


By ROBERT BARR 


HE Corinthian Club in Pall Mall is 
d% famous for its cuisine, and young 
Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood pro- 
vided a lunch on the day of the great coup 
that was notable even in the Corinthian. 
The elder Mackeller did justice to the prime vintage 
which his lordship shared with him, but young 
Mackeller proved to be a water-drinker. After lunch 
they retired to a small private smoking-room, where 
they could review the situation without being inter- 
rupted, and here coffee and cigars were set out. 

“It would seem, then,’’ began his lordship, ‘‘ that 
you and I, Mr. Mackeller, are owners of a property 
situated somewhere along the West Coast of Africa, a 
dozen miies or so up a river whose name I do not 
remember, and which I could not pronounce if I did.” 

“The Paramakaboo,”’ interjected Mackeiler, junior. 

‘‘Thanks,”’ drawled Lord Stranleigh. ‘‘The prop- 
erty is known as the Red Shallows: I suppose because 
gold is red, and the deposit is on the surface.”’ 

The two Mackellers nodded. 

“‘T hope I am not unduly confident when I take it 
for granted that there are no ’buses running to Para- 
what-you-call-it, nor steam launches either?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Peter Mackeller, ‘‘it is several hundred 
miles from the nearest port of call by any of the regular 
liners, or even tramp steamers. Once there, you must 
charter whatever kind of sailing craft is available, for 
the mouth of the Paramakaboo.”’ 

“I see. Now I presume, Mr. Mackeller, that, being 
an adept at this sort of thing, you have made your 
purchases of shares strictly according to the rules of 
the game. No hole is left for this syndicate of seven 
to craw! out, is there?”’ 

“No,” said the elder Mackeller. 

‘They will probably try to wriggle away,’’ suggested 
Stranleigh, ‘‘as soon as they learn they are trapped.”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly,” replied Angus Mackeller, ‘‘but I 
see no way of escape except through the court of 
bankruptcy, which is a road these men won’t want to 
travel, and, even if they did, they have lost all this 
property, at any rate. They’ve done themselves out 
of Red Shallows, whxtever happens.” 

‘‘How many shares did you buy, Mr. Mackeller?”’ 

‘“‘In round numbers, three hundred thousand.” 

‘‘And how much did that cost me?” 

‘‘Again in round numbers, thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred pounds. Some of the stock was bought 
as low as two-and-four, the bulk at half-a-crown, and a 
quantity of shares at two-and-seven and two-and-eight. 
I’m reckoning the lot to average half-a-crown a share.” 

‘‘How many shares does the company possess?”’ 

‘‘Two hundred and fifty thousand were sold to provide 
working capital, and ten thousand allotted to me for 
forming the company, and securing the fifty thousand 
pounds without publicity.” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Mackeller, my head is useless so far as 
figures are concerned, but it seems to me, speaking heed- 
lessly, that these men have promised to deliver to me sixty 
thousand shares, the bulk of which does not exist, while 
the rest is in our possession.”’ 

‘*More than that, Lord Stranleigh,” replied Mackeller, 
‘because I bought a quantity of shares, in addition to the 
ten thousand allotted me; then three or four of my 
friends have not sold out, including your friend, the 
Honorable John Hazel.” 

‘Well, then, it would appear that these syndicate 
johnnies have bitten off more than they can chew, as 
they say out West. How soon will they discover the par- 
ticulars of the situation?” 

“They doubtless know them now, my lord.” 

‘* And what will be their first move?”’ 

‘They will probably try to compromise.” 

‘‘Which means they will try to see you, for, of course, 
they know nothing of me in this transaction.” 
“It is very likely they will approach me.” 

““What will you do, Mr. Mackeller?”’ 

“‘T shall await your instructions.” 

‘‘Oh, my instructions are of no value. 
amateur, you know, whose dependence is on you. 
is your advice, Mr. Mackeller?”’ 

‘‘T should compromise if I were you.” 

“Yes, an Englishman dearly loves a compromise, 
doesn’t he? But if I thought these fellows would put up a 
decent and interesting fight I should like to see them 
squirm.” 

“That isn’t business, my lord.” 

“‘Isn’t it? Well, what would the city call business in 
this instance?” 


I’m a mere 
What 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of six stories dealing 
with the adventures of Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood. 
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Tore it Open, Read it and Swore 


‘“‘Strip them of everything they possess, short of making 
them bankrupt.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s a beastly sort of compromise! That’s the 
city’s idea of fair play, is it? Well, I’m blest! They’d 
surely fight if confronted with such a prospect as that.” 

‘‘How cari they fight? They’ve undertaken to turn 
over to you anywhere from sixty to seventy thousand 
shares of Red Shallows which they do not possess, and 
cannot obtain. You're the only man in the world from 
whom they can buy this material which they have sold. 
There is no competition in this deal. They must pay the 
price you ask. If you say these shares you bought for 
two-and-sixpence are now worth ten pounds, they must 
pay the difference, or go broke.” 

‘*Well, Mr. Mackeller, that seems simple enough, doesn’t 
it? The only information I need is how much money 
these fellows possess. How shall I set about finding out?’’ 

‘‘Your bank could give you a pretty close estimate, and 
I'll inquire at mine.” 

“Then that’s all settled. I’m cast for the hard-hearted 
villain in the piece, I suppose?’ 

““Yes, you may be hard-hearted or the reverse, just 
which you choose.” 

‘Will their women and children come and plead with 
me, on their knees, with tears in their eyes?” 

“I’ve known that done, my lord, but I’ve never heard 
that it has had any effect in the city.” 

“T think I'll turn that job over to you, Mr. Mackeller. 
You'll be my plea-receiver. I dislike having my emo- 
tions worked upon. They tell me that a harrowing of the 
emotions causes wrinkles and sallowness, and I’m par- 
ticularly careful of my complexion. Both you and your 
son seem to have neglected these simple precautions, for 
your complexions are irretrievably ruined; yours through 
leading a hard-hearted life in the city, and his by yachting 
on the river Paraboola.” 

‘‘Paramakaboo,” corrected young Mackeller. 

“Thanks; so it is. Now, how should we make the first 
move toward gathering in those shares which do not exist ?”’ 

“‘T suggest,’ replied the elder man, ‘‘that you should 
formally demand that the president of the company and 
the board of directors turn over to you all the papers and 
belongings of the company, also its balance at the bank, 








also the resignations of the president ang 
each of thedirectors. Givethem legal notice 
that no check is to be drawn upon the bank 
account.” 

““How much money do you suppose jg 

left in the bank?” 

The younger man answered. 

“They have chartered the tramp steamer Rajah 
which now lies at Southampton. I was in charge of 
itsfitting-out. A few thousand pounds has been spent 
in surface-mining machinery, in provisions, and in 
corrugated iron for the building of shelters for the 
engineering staff and workmen. It was not the intep- 
tion at first to erect a smelting furnace at the mine, 
but to load the ship with ore,-and send her back to 
England. I returned to London from Southampton 
when my father telegraphed to me about the crigis 
in the affairs of the company. I had spent less than 
five thousand pounds, so there should be forty or 
forty-five thousand pounds in the bank.” 

“‘T suppose,”’ suggested his lordship, in a tone of 
supreme indifference, ‘‘that they have probably 
drawn the whole amount out by this time, and per- 
haps have divided it among the immaculate seven,” 

“In that case,” replied the elder, ‘“‘they will be 
forced to account for every penny of it.” 

The conference was here interrupted by a gentle 
knock at the door, and one of the club servants, 
entering, presented a card to Lord Stranleigh, which 
bore the words: ‘‘Jacob Hahn; Hahn & Lewishon, 
Solicitors, Frankfort Buildings, Bucklesbury.”’ 

‘I don’t know this man,”’ said his lordship, looking 
at the servant. ‘Are you sure he asked for me?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘Perhaps it’s you he wishes to see, Mr. Mackeller. 
Do you know Jacob Hahn, solicitor?” 

“Oh, yes; Hahn & Lewishon. They are solicitors 
for the syndicate, and also solicitors for your Red 
Shallows Company.” 

‘Ah, quiteso. Had I better see him, or shall I refer 
him to you at your office?”’ 

‘‘ As this is a private room, my lord, and as there 
are three of us present, while he will be alone, I think 
it would do no harm to hear what he has to say.” 

“Very good. Bring him in.” 

Jacob Hahn proved to be a big, genial-looking man. 
Despite the air of confidence with which he advanced, 
he seemed to be somewhat taken back at seeing 

Mackeller and his son seated there. He nodded to them 
with a smile of good-fellowship, nevertheless, and said to 
the elder man: 

‘‘Perhaps, Mr. Mackeller, you would introduce me to 
Lord Stranleigh of Wychwood.” i 

“That is as his lordship says,’’ commented Mackeller 
grimly, but Lord Stranleigh rose to his feet with a smile 
as engaging as that of the solicitor. 

“IT think no introduction is necessary, Mr. Hahn, for I 
understand you and your partner represent me, tem- 
porarily at least, so far as the Red Shallows property is 
concerned. Pray takea chair, Mr. Hahn. May I offer you 
some coffee? And what liqueur do you prefer?”’ 

“No liqueur, if your lordship pleases. Thanks for the 
coffee.”’ 

“Then help yourself, Mr. Hahn, to cigars. You'll find 
them not half bad.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘‘How did you know I was interested in the gold mine, 
Mr. Hahn?’”’ 

“‘Ah, your lordship, it is our business to make these 
little discoveries. I called at Mackeller’s office, but no one 
knew where he was. I realized, however, that he had not 
been the financier of this rather startling incursion, and it 
was not long before I learned the facts of the matter. 
Oh, not at your office, Mr. Mackeller! There was no one 
there but that most discreet old man, who is even more 
difficult to pump than you are yourself. I’ve tried it with 
both of you on various occasions, so I am quite competent 
to make a comparison. I then drove to your residence, 
my lord, and finally to this club, on the chance of finding 
you.” 

‘Ah, you city chaps are so clever, Mr. Hahn, that it is 
easy for you to catch us less alert people of the West End.” 

The solicitor laughed heartily, as if he greatly admired 
Lord Stranleigh’s remark. He was a very friendly person, 
and beamed upon the young nobleman in a most in- 
gratiating manner. | 

“I’m afraid it’s the other way about, my lord. I 
happen to know several stockbrokers who, within the past 
few hours, have come to the conclusion that the West End 
is up to snuff, as one might say. There are some people in 
the city who have been caught, to repeat your own word.” 
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“Really? Have some of the stockbrokers been getting 

nipped? J always understood they were a very sharp body 
en.” 

O erhey are generally supposed to be, my lord; but, in the 
case we were just speaking of, some of them tell me they 
have over-soid—that is to say, they have promised to 
deliver shares which are-not at present in their possession, 
a rather reckless thing to do.” ‘ 

“Oh, then it was the stockbrokers who made that mis- 
take, was it?”’ 

- “Yes, some of them exceeded their instructions. They 
knew that there were in existence some two hundred and 
fifty thousand shares, and when our shrewd friend here, 
Mr. Mackeller, approached them for five or ten thoucand, 
some of them, imagining they could practically get as 
many more as they desired —for the stock had been kicking 
about London for a week with no takers—and being 
temporarily blinded by the commission they were to re- 
ceive, and the fact that the purchase was a cash trans- 
action, which I imagine they had some doubt of Mr. 
Mackeller’s ability to make good—some of them, I say, 
pressed upon him more shares than had been given them 
to sell, and now they are in rather a panic. I think lam 
correct in saying, Mr. Mackeller, that in several instances 
you were offered more shares than you asked for?” 

" “J didn’t ask for shares at all,” gruffly responded Mac- 
keller, ‘‘but I learn from my brokers that in all instances 
they were offered more shares than they required. But my 
jnstructions were definite enough: they were to accept 
and pay for all the shares they could get. In one or two 
cases my brokers telephoned to me for instructions, and I 
suppose that’s how the news got out that they were 
acting for me, and, if these brokers of yours thought they 
were pushing further into a corner a man already there, 
they can’t expect much sympathy from me when they 
find themselves in the corner instead.” 

“Ah, no one would be optimistic enough to expect 
sympathy from you, Mr. Mackeller,” pursued the lawyer. 

“Then they won’t be disappointed when they don’t 
get it,’’ curtly commented Mackeller. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Hahn,” interposed Stranleigh, 
“but am I to take it you have come to see me on behalf 
of these unfortunate stockbrokers?” 

“No, my lord. I represent Mr. Conrad Schwartzbrod 
and his colleagues.” 

“Oh! And who is Mr. Schwartzbrod?”’ 

Before the solicitor could reply, Mackeller said, with 
lowering brows: 

“He is the head of the syndicate, the president of your 
company, and his colleagues are the board of directors.’ 

“T see, I see. Then Mr. 
Schwartzbrod and his 
friends are not sufferers by 
this little deal of mine?”’ 

“Oh, bless you, no, Lord 
Stranleigh, except in so far 
as they have parted with 
their property a little more 
cheaply than they had in- 
tended. I believe Mr. 
Schwartzbrod considers 
that a fair price for the 
shares would have been 
from three-and-six to four 
shillings.”’ 

“I’m not very good at 
figures,” complained his 
lordship, with a slight 
wrinkle in his forehead, 
“but if three-and-six is a 
fair price, then the loss of 
the syndicate is merely a 
shilling a share, and as 
they sold me three hundred 
thousand shares, that 
comes to ” He looked 
helplessly at Mackeller. 

“Fifteen thousand 
pounds,’”’ said Mackeller 
sharply. 

“Ah, thanks. Fifteen 
thousand pounds. Well, 
that divided betweenseven 
comes to * 

Again he turned an ap- 
pealing eye to the sombre Mackeller, who replied promptly : 

“Two thousand one hundred and forty-two pounds, six 
shillings, each.”’ 

“I’m ever so much obliged, Mackeller. What a deuce 
of an advantage it is to possess brains! - I fear the inability 
to count often begins west of Regent Street, and afflicts 
many of us who are accustomed to paying the waiter at 
the club exactly what he demands. But to return to our 
muttons, Mr. Hahn, I must congratulate you on the fact 
that your clients, who I understand are rich and estimable 
men, lose merely a coupleof thousand each ona deal involv- 
ing some hundreds of thousands, although it occupied 
but a few minutes of the time of forty stockbrokers acting 
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simultaneously. I suppose, as the amount of their loss is 
so trifling, you have not come here to make any appeal for 
clemency on behalf of the respectable Mr. Schwartzbrod 
and his colleagues?” 

“Oh, not at all, your lordship. No, Mr. Schwartzbrod 
is merely anxious that the transfer should be made in such 
a way as to give you as little trouble as possible.” 

‘I’m delighted to hear you say that, Mr. Hahn, because 
the sole purpose of my life is to avoid trouble. I employ 
no less than twelve solicitors to intercept whatever trouble 
comes to hand, so that it doesn’t get past them to me. I 
should be glad to take on another solicitor, but that would 
make thirteen, which is a very unlucky number, Mr. Hahn. 
Mr. Schwartzbrod and his partners, then, will put no 
difficulties in my way?”’ 

‘‘Oh, none in the least, Lord Stranleigh. They have 
commissioned me to convey their compliments and con- 
gratulations to your lordship on the acquirement of what 
they consider a very valuable property.”’ 

“‘Oh, not so valuable, Mr. Hahn. Only a shilling a 
share, you know. Still, I believe that’s considered a 
reasonably profitable margin. I don’t know exactly what 
per cent. it runs to, but 

“Forty per cent.,’’ snapped Mackeller. 

“Ts it, really? Well, I think I’m only getting four on a 
large portion of my money. I must speak to my invest- 
ment solicitor about this. If a mere amateur like myself 
can make forty per cent. in ten minutes, don’t you think a 
solicitor should do better than content himself with four 
per cent. in a whole year?”’ 

“Your investment solicitor probably takes no risk, 
Lord Stranleigh.” 

“Ah, that will be it. I knew there was a flea on the wall 
somewhere; but, you see, I’m not well versed in these 
things. But I interrupted you, Mr. Hahn. You were 
going to say ——”’ 

‘“‘T was going to say, my lord, that there are two hundred 
and fifty thousand shares in the company, all of which are 
now vested in yourself, Mr. Mackeller and probably one 
or two others. Of course the unfortunate stockbrokers 
cannot produce the fifty thousand shares or more that are 
not in existence, and I don’t suppose your lordship has 
any thought of forcing these people into bankruptcy 
merely because of a little over-zealousness on their part. 
Noblesse oblige, you know.” 

“Ah, quite so. Noblesse oblige. I thought the phrase 
hadn’t penetrated yet into the city.” 

Again the solicitor laughed heartily. 

‘‘A fair hit. A fair hit, my lord. Well, as I was about 
to add, Mr. Schwartzbrod and his friends are prepared to 








Beamed upon the Young Nobleman in a Most Ingratiating Manner 


transfer to you instantly this property, if you desire this 
to be done.”’ 

‘Yes, I rather think that is my desire. You see, whena 
man buys a thing, and pays the money for it, he usually 
expects it to be turned over, don’t you know?” 

“Quite so, my lord. I have brought with me the docu- 
ments pertaining to the transfer, all duly made out, signed 
and sealed, ready for delivery. But it occurred to my 
principals that perhaps you did not care, yourself, to 
develop the property, and perhaps your intention was to 
take what you considered a fair profit on the transaction, 
andrelinquish whatever claim you possess on thisland. You 
would thus make a clear gain, and run no further risk.” 
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‘‘Mining is a somewhat uncertain business, isn’t it, Mr. 
Hahn?” 

‘*Personally I have had no experience with it, my lord; 
but they tell me that gold mining is about the most haz- 
ardous occupation that a man can adopt. If he is not a 
practical miner, he is swindled on all sides by those to 
whom he intrusts the operations.” 

‘I’m afraid I am not a practical man, Mr. Hahn, and 
know as little about gold-mining as you do.”’ 

‘In that case, Lord Stranleigh, I think we should have 
no difficulty in arriving at an understanding acceptable to 
both sides.” 

‘“‘T should be delighted. What do your principals con- 
sider a fair profit?”’ 

“That is a matter for mutual discussion, my lord. 
They propose to pay you back the amount you have 
invested, and in addition to that hand over to you, say, 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds. Or they would be 
willing that you should retain a substantial holding in the 
venture, if you wish to profit by their experience, and that 
there should be a pro rata deduction from the amount they 
are to hand over to you.” 

‘IT see. Well, that is very good of them; but, as I told 
Mr. Mackeller to-day, I am by way of being a plunger. It 
is all or nothing with me, and so, having, in a manner of 
speaking, been drawn into the vortex, I think I'll stay in 
and see what happens. That being the case, I think it 
would be most unfair to make othersshare a risk over which 
they could exercise no control. I dare say | am very 
stupid. My friend, Jack Hazel, who knows city men and 
their ways, says that it is a practice there to minimize risk 
by spreading it over a number of persons, but I shouldn’t 
be happy, if my plans went wrong, to think that others 
were suffering through my foolishness. I should feel 
toward them as Mr. Schwartzbrod feels toward those un- 
fortunate stockbrokers who exceeded his instructions—a 
sentiment which does him great credit. So, if you don’t 
mind, I think we will confine our attention to the simple 
transfer you propose.” 

‘Very good, my lord. Whatever plan commends itself 
the more strongly to your lordship will be cheerfully 
acquiesced in by my principals. Here, then, are the papers 
which make over the gold-fields to you, and if you will 
just sign this formal receipt, we may regard the trans- 
action as complete.” 

‘My dear Mr. Hahn, it is a pleasure to deal with a man 
of your courtesy and comprehension.” 

His lordship, with a bow, took up the papers the other 
had laid down on the table, glanced at them, and passed 
them along to Angus Mackeller, who scrutinized them with 
the eye of a hawk. His 
lordship then read very 
slowly the document he 
had been asked to sign, 
and he took a long time in 
his examination, during 
which period the keen eyes 
of the solicitor could 
scarcely conceal their 
apprehension. At last his 
lordship laid it down. 

‘‘T am somewhat at a 
disadvantage,’”’ he said, 
“among legal instru- 
ments. As I informed 
you, I am fortunate in 
possessing the services of 
a dozen sharper men than 
myself, who are good 
enough, for a considera- 
tion, to advise me on these 
topics. But, alas, not one 
of them is present at this 
moment.” 

‘*Why, my lord, I don’t 
think you have any reason 
to complain. I’m here 
alone, without any corrob- 
orative witness on my 
behalf, while there are 
three of you sitting here.”’ 

‘‘Ah, now you speak, 
Mr. Hahn, as if we were 
contestants —combat- 
ants, as one might say— 
instead of being a quartet of friends. There is no need of 
witnesses where everything has gone on as smoothly as has 
been the case since you entered this room. You represent 
men who are only too anxious to do the right thing, and 
you meet, I hope, a man who is desirous of effecting a 
compromise, and I think I may say the same for my friend 
Mackeller. I am sure nothing would give Mackeller 
greater pleasure than to treat Mr. Schwartzbrod in the 
same generous, equitable way in which Mr. Schwartzbrod 
would treat him.” 

The solicitor leaned back in his chair, while his smile 
became a sort of fixed grin. 

‘Precisely, precisely,’’ he murmured. 
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“Of course, I don’t pretend to penetrate into all the 
intricacies of this apparently simple little receipt, but it 
seems to me that, in Mr. Schwartzbrod’s generous desire 
to protect his stockbrokers, he is doing so, doubtless 
unconsciously, at my expense.” 

‘‘At your expense, my lord?’’ 

“Well, that’s the way it looks to me. These stock- 
brokers, poor devils, must produce some sixty or seventy 
thousand shares on which they cannot lay their hands, 
and this, as my ancient friend, Euclid, used to remark, is 
impossible. Now, if I sign this receipt, it appears that I 
waive all claim against these unfortunate, but neverthe- 
less careless, stockbrokers.”’ 

“‘T thought it was understood, my lord, that, as you 
obtained quiet possession of the gold-field, you were not 
inclined to push to the wall—I think that is your own 
phrase—a number of men who, as things have been going 
in the city recently, have not been overburdened with 
business. Indeed, the stagnation in financial circles, the 
high bank-rate, and all that, doubtless account for the 
eagerness with which these men, regarding the honest 
commission they were earning, ventured to overstep the 
bounds set for them, and so placed themselves, as one 
might say, at your mercy. I somehow took it for granted 
that you had no animus against this unlucky score.” 

‘‘Animus? Oh, no, bless my soul; not the least! Ani- 
mus is an emotion I confess I scarcely know the meaning 
of. Ithinkall my friends will tell you I am a most good- 
natured chap, who would rather forgive an injury than 
remember it.” 

‘‘T am delighted to hear you say so, my lord, and admit 
that, for the moment, I was slightly apprehensive.” 

‘‘Your apprehensions were quite groundless, Mr. Hahn; 
quite groundless, I assure you. I shall not injure one of 
your stockbrokers, and when you report my words to the 
kindly Mr. Schwartzbrod and his colleagues, I can fancy 
with what relief they will hear your repetition of them.” 

‘Thank you, my lord; I shall have great pleasure in tell- 
ing them what you have said.” 

‘‘On the other hand, Mr. Hahn, justice is justice, as you 
yourself would be the first to admit. I am entitled to 
what Mr. Schwartzbrod and his coadjutors would call 
fair profit on these sixty or seventy thousand shares they 
cannot produce. Now, although I am so ignorant of 
business methods, I nevertheless believe that a principal 
is responsible for the actions of his agents. My chauffeur 
was fined, down in Surrey the other day, for exceeding the 
speed limit. I was not in the car, but here in my club. 
Nevertheless, I was compelled to pay the fine and the 
costs, because the chauffeur was in my employ. The 
syndicate of seven, animated, as I believe, by a desire to 
crush Mr. Mackeller and possess themselves, not only of 
all his stock, but of the shares of his friends who paid a 
pound each for them, forgot during one critical ten 
minutes that a buyer might happen along who had some 

noney in his pockets. It is due to the energy and the 
persuasive powers of this young engineer, here, formerly in 
their employ, that a purchaser materialized at the critical 
moment. I think it is a fact that, if Mr. Schwartzbrod and 
his distinguished company of pirates had not jauntily run 
up the black flag, with the skull and cross-bones on it 
they would not be to-day in the place of jeopardy in which 
they stand. To continue my nautical simile, they thought 
Mr. Mackeller, here, was an unprotected merchantman, 
and proceeded to board and scuttle him, when over the 
horizon there appeared the latest thing in turbine 25-knot- 
an-hour cruisers, armed with 4.7 guns, or whatever bally 
pieces of artillery such a cruiser carries. Now, after pre- 
senting the good Mr. Schwartzbrod with my compliments, 
tell him not to lose any sleep because of the unfortunate 
stockbrokers, because I am going to attack him, not them. 
If, in the scrimmage, any of the stockbrokers go under, 
I will set them up in business again; but I shall not do so at 
my own expense. I shall simply raise my price to the 
immaculate syndicate of seven.” 

All geniality had departed from the solicitor’s face, 
leaving it hard as granite. 

“TI think you are threatening us, Lord Stranleigh,’”’ he 
said. 

‘‘Oh, dear me, no! How can you put such a construc- 
tion on my words? I am merely making a suggestion. 
You will leave with me all these transfer papers. You 
will ask Mr. Schwartzbrod and the six directors to send me 
their resignations. You will warn them not to draw a 
penny from the bank account of the company.” 

“The bank account of the company is already over- 
drawn,’’ said the solicitor; then, apparently thinking he 
had spoken a little prematurely, he added hastily—‘‘ At 
least, so I understand. They have gone in largely for 
materials necessary for the development of the property.” 

‘‘Oh, that is very interesting, Mr. Hahn! You don’t 
happen to know at what time to-day the money was taken 
out?” 

‘I didn’t say it was taken out to-day. 
when it was withdrawn.” 

“Of course not. Still, that is a trifle that really doesn’t 
matter, and doubtless your principals will ask of me to 
allow them quietly to replace it.” 
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“T cannot leave these transfer papers with you unless 
you sign that receipt. You know enough of business to 
understand that, I suppose. A man like myself, acting 
merely as agent, must have documentary proof that he 
has fulfilled his duty. If I leave the papers with you, I 
must bear away the signed receipt in lieu of them.” 

‘‘T’ll willingly sign a receipt, Mr. Hahn, simply acknowl- 
edging your delivery of the papers.” 

‘‘My instructions were quite definite, my lord, and I 
dare not vary from them.” 

“Oh, I thought that Mr. Schwartzbrod had placed 
negotiations entirely in your hands, and would do as you 
advised !’’ 

“T shall, of course, give him my best advice; but I 
honestly could not advise him to part with all his advan- 
tages in the situation, and receive nothing in return.” 

“His advantages? What are they?” 

‘‘Well, my lord, they are probably greater than you 
imagine. He and his colleagues have been elected presi- 
dent and board of directors of the Red Shallows Company. 
They hold office for a year. You spoke just now of the 
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withdrawal of the money. It is quite within their legal 
right to not only withdraw the money, but to issue de- 
bentures against the shares that you hold. If you read 
the articles of association you will see that this is so. 
Although you hold all the shares of the company, you 
cannot compel them to resign, and you cannot vote your 
stock until the next annual meeting, which is nearly 
twelve months distant. During that time the president 
and board of directors, who are clothed with large powers— 
for I myself drew up the articles of association, and I 
know their contents—these seven men may do practically 
what they please with your property, unless we come to an 
amicable settlement.” 

‘‘Ah, who is threatening now, Mr. Hahn? 

“I am not, my lord. I am merely telling you, in the 
plainest possible words at my command, just how the 
situation stands.” 

“TI thank you, Mr. Hahn, for the clarity of your ex- 
planation. I take it, then, that you cannot leave these 
documents with me?”’ 

‘Not unless you will sign that receipt, my lord.” 

‘* As I feel disinclined to do that, Mr. Hahn, and suffer no 
qualms of conscience whatever regarding the unlucky 
stockbrokers, I hereby return them to you, receipt and all. 
Now, you tell Mr. Schwartzbrod that the price of Red 
Shallows shares is one hundred pounds each, and, if there 
are seventy thousand shares coming to me which your 
principals cannot produce, their check for seven million 
pounds will do me quite as well.” 

‘My lord, you pretend ignorance in business affairs. I 
suppose you are now trying to prove it. You cannot 
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make the shares a hundred pounds apiece, nor can you 
enforce such an exorbitant condition through any court 
in the land. My principals would receive relief from any 
court of equity.” 

“‘It is not my intention, Mr. Hahn, to trouble the courts 
with the matter at all. In fact, I refuse to accept cash 
from your principals. They have sold me the shares, ang 
I insist on the delivery of those shares. I happen to be the 
only person in the world who owns the shares, and my price 
for each share is a hundred pounds. Your principals wil] 
be compelled to beg me to sell them the shares. Ag g 
matter of fact, I do not intend to place any such figure 
upon them. I merely used a hundred pounds ag an 
illustration. Of course, if I put them at that price I would 
break your principals, and no court in the kingdom could 
save them. To be perfectly frank with you—for I do not 
possess the mental qualification necessary to cope with 
business men of genius such as I doubt not your principals 
are—I will now tell you what I intend to do. I shall put 
the price of shares at exactly what your people sold them 
to the public for—that is, one pound each. They cannot 
complain of my doing what they have done themselves, 
now, can they? It is true that I bought these shares at 
two-and-six, but that also was not my fault. They, by 
throwing their shares on the market, knocked down the 
price to the figure I have named, and I bought the shares 
from the stockbrokers of your principals. If you say 
their action was not done to embarrass Mr. Mackeller, 
then I at once accept your statement as true. For some 
other reason they battered down the price from one pound 
to half-a-crown. A few weeks ago they had sold fifty 
thousand of these shares for one pound each, and, because 
of their unexplained smashing of the market, these good 
people lost a large portion of the money they had paid out. 

“Now, surely, surely, being a just and equitable man, 
your Mr. Schwartzbrod cannot refuse to drink the cup he 
has himself brewed. He could not show even the court of 
equity that I was doing a usurious thing in placing the 
stock back at the figure he himself originally settled—in 
following the illustrious example of Mr. Schwartzbrod 
himself. Now, I leave it to you, Mr. Hahn, as a fair and 
just man, whose indignant expostulation at my figure of a 
hundred pounds was most laudable, and entirely to your 
credit, are you not surprised at my moderation?” 

“I should hardly go so far as to say that, 
my lord. This stock cost you thirty thousand 
pounds " 

‘*Oh, don’t underestimate, Mr. Hahn; it cost 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred pounds.” 

‘Even in that case, you are asking my prin- 
cipals to pay double. In other words, you will 
have deprived them of their property, getting 
it not only for nothing, but with a bonus of thirty-odd 
thousand pounds in cash. If that is not an act of piracy, 
as you said, what in the name of Heaven is it ?” 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders, and spread forth 
his hands. His expression showed that he was grieved and 
disappointed. 

“‘Then, instead of thanking me 

He sighed deeply and did not continue the sentence.. 

‘*As I have informed you, Lord Stranleigh, my principals 
are not liable to you for those seventy thousand shares. 
You must seek your remedy against the stockbrokers.”’ 

‘‘That is exactly what I shall not do.” 

‘‘Then you will be nonsuited in the courts.” 

‘‘But, my dear sir, haven’t I been telling you I’m not 
going to the courts? Like all respectable pirates, I 
abominate a court of law. It’s such a waste of time, don’t 
you know? Not only shall I take no action against the 
stockbrokers, but if your principals do not agree in writing 
also to take no action against them, the price of shares 
shall rise suddenly. I am so much in sympathy with Mr. 
Schwartzbrod’s tender feelings toward the stockbrokers 
that I intend to protect them, and I am sure you will for- 
give me if I say that I very much doubt if any of the 
stockbrokers exceeded their instructions, even though 
times are hard in the city.” 

‘‘Then,’’ said Mr. Hahn, rising and replacing the docu- 
ments he brought once more in his inside pocket, ‘that is 
your ultimatum, is it?” 

“IT beg you, Mr. Hahn, not to give to my poor and 
stammering remarks so harsh aterm. Ultimatum? Bless 
us all, no! I’m no President Kruger, but merely a some- 
what lackadaisical man who is innocent of many of the 
ways of this wicked world. I hope you won’t represent me 
to the virtuous Mr. Schwartzbrod as a hard, contentious 
person. Tell him that I’m the most easy person in the 
world to deal with. Tell him the moment he senus me his 
check for seventy thousand pounds—I hope it will be a 
little less—Mr. Mackeller, here, will figure out the exact 
amount, and run it into shillings and pence, and even 
farthings if necessary—the moment I get that check, the 
resignations, the guarantee that no harm will be done to 
the simple-minded stockbrokers, the balance in the bank, 
and some account of everything the company has done 
since it came into existence—why, tell him he has no 
greater admirer or well-wisher than myself.” 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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HAT is the 

trouble with 

our public 
schools? Thoughtful 
parents all over the 
land are asking this 
question with in- 
creasing persistency. 
They are entitled to 
a fair and frank 
answer, for they do 
not raise the issue in 
the spirit of the 
hypercritical public 
busybody pursuing 
the vocation of pro- 
fessional reform and 
flitting from one 
crusade to another, 
as the limelight of 
popular sentiment may chance to shift. They are anxious 
and sincere inquirers whose deepest concern is the welfare 
of their children, and it may as well be confessed, at the 
start, that there is cause for their anxiety. 

For one thing, the trouble with our common schools is 
that they are not common enough. Of late the educa- 
tional atmosphere has been clamorous with the cry: 
“Democratize the common schools!”” While I may differ 
in my definition of the phrase from those who use it most, 
I am heartily in accord with the doctrine itself, as 1 under- 
stand it. To me this phrase means making the common 
schools more common; bringing them closer to the com- 
mon people, adapting them more practically to the needs 
of the great body of pupils; bringing them into truer 
range with the life-work of the average boy and girl 
educated in them. 

Some educators may see in this statement a lowering of 
ideals. The gunner who sends his shots high above the 
head of the enemy may have exalted ideals of patriotism, 
but he would do his country greater service if he would 
lower his aim to a point where his shots take effect. 

There is no denying that our public schools are doing 
too much overhead shooting. This may have a sensa- 
tional, almost heretical, ring, but I believe that the sound- 
est educators in the country will confess to its truthfulness. 

The great Huxley declared that ‘‘The educational 
ladder should have one end in the gutter and the other 
in the university’’—and so it should. But that does not 
qualify the statement that our high schools, for example, 
have been closer to the colleges than to the people—nor 
does it render the fact less unfortunate. Probably this 
tendency to overshooting in our public-school educational 
system shows more plainly in our high schools than else- 
where. What is a common-school education for, unless it 
be to fit the mass of pupils for the practical duties of life? 
And if the high school leaves its pupils with only a prepa- 
ration for college instead of a preparation for life, when 
most of its pupils cannot go on into college, does it not 
score a lamentable failure in efficiency and overshoot the 
educational mark? 

I am profoundly convinced that great harm comes to 
public-school education in this country through the almost 
universal tendency to make a fetish of graduation. In- 
stead of making the high school the People’s College, the 
tendency of those who frame the curriculum is to make it 
merely a feeder to the university. And this false view- 
point is inevitably reflected by the great body of pupils. 
Any high-school principal will verify the statement that it 
is common to hear pupils say: ‘“‘I can’t graduate, so it 
isn’t worth while to finish the course.”” Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils in this country cut short their schooling 
and drop out of the ranks, every year, for this reason and 
no other. In a word, they act from the standpoint that 
they are in the high school to graduate rather than to 
learn, and they voluntarily sacrifice the year or two years 
of instruction which should do most to equip them for the 
hard and practical struggle of life. Would they hold this 
false and foolish notion which tricks them into cheating 
themselves, if the architects of the public educational sys- 
tem had not been inoculated with the same idea? 

The effect of treating the high school as a college feeder 
rather than a People’s College is felt all along down the 
line of the elementary grades. The course of study in the 
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lower grades is made subservient to the idea of high-school, 


graduation in the same way that the high-school course 
is framed to fit the idea of the college or university. The 
grades of pupils are put through studies which no reason- 
able human being would assign them on any supposition 
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other than that of graduating from high school and pass- 
ing on to the college. And yet it is a certainty that only 
a small percentage of grade pupils enter the high school, 
to say nothing of being graduated from it, while the per- 
centage of those who reach college is almost infinitesimal. 

But concrete example is far more effective than ab- 
stract statement. Let me give an instance of our pres- 
ent high-school training, which is so typical that its 
truthfulness will be recognized and admitted by any prin- 
cipal of a large city school. Recently I became interested 
in a bright boy who was graduated from one of our high 
schools and whose circumstances made a college training 
impossible. On inquiry I found he was leaving the high 
school to go into a factory. What sort of preparation, I 
asked, had his schooling given him for the life upon which 
he was entering? His mother had helped him to get his 
education by ‘‘taking in washing.’’ Such a sacrifice was 
worthy of rich and practical results. And those results 
were ?—four years of Latin, two years of Greek, two years 
of German, one year of French, two years of mathematics, 
aminimum of English and history, and no civics or political 
economy! And the trouble was not with the boy—he had 
been placed at the educational feast and had eaten what 
was set before him, “asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake.”” The curriculum, the whole educational scheme of 
the grade and high school, was responsible for his educa- 
tional misfit. He had a good start for college and a pro- 
fessional career, but his equipment for making his way ina 
factory was about as deficient as the imagination could 
well suggest. And those who go the way of the factory, 
the store, the shop and the streets are thousands to the 
tens who persevere to the university classroom. 

From the fact that a great body of pupils drop out 
of the grades of the city school when the demands of 
the compulsory education laws have been satisfied, the 
importance of another defect in our schools may be real- 
ized. I refer to the tendency to put the best teachers in 
the higher grades of the high school. This results in plac- 
ing the instruction of the younger pupils—the greatest in 
numbers—in the hands of the teachers who are least “‘in- 
teresting,’’ who.are least capable of investing study with 
a charm and attraction that will arouse the interest and 
ambition of the pupils and lure them to continuing in 
school beyond the point of compulsion. If this defect in 
our common-school system were generally remedied, I can- 
not doubt that the ranks of those who ‘“‘drop out”’ would 
be substantially diminished. 

Only a slight review of the army of the boys who “drop 
out” of the schools of a large city is necessary to reveal 
two startling facts: first, that they assign as a reason for 
their indifference the fact that ‘‘there’s no use going any 
more, because they can’t graduate anyway”; second, that 
large numbers of them, as soon as this conclusion is 
reached, use the school as a blind to escape work and 
spend their time “ bumming”—a technical term used to 
cover truancy and a “good time”’ ranging the streets and, 
generally, ‘‘shooting craps” in alleys and acquiring a com- 
prehensive education in vice and degen- 
eracy. This they can do with much 
greater facility when they are above the 
age covered by the compulsory educa- 
tion statutes. While it is impossible to 
give statistics on this matter, it is true 
that a very large proportion of pupils 
start upon this course of systematic 
truancy at the point where they become 
convinced that they are not elected to 
graduation. 

I cannot escape the conviction that 
there is too much of a tendency, so far 
as our common schools are concerned, 
to educate the mass of our boys out of 
touch with their social and vocational 
needs—too much of a tendency to make 
prigs of them and to give them a dislike 
for any calling which will not allow them 
to wear nice clothes and keep their 
hands unsoiled. All honor to the boy 
who feels that he is called by his own 
natural gifts to do what his condition 
in life fits him for. 

The educational system which stim- 
ulates the boy to rise above his environ- 
ment and go higher in the vocational 
and social scale is a good system so long 
as it actually accomplishes this result in 


a fair percentage of cases; but it isnot They are in the High School to Graduate 
Rather Than to Learn 


desirable when it achieves this at the 








cost of making a 
high percentage of 
educational mis- 
fits in order to ele- 
vate a few into 
the intellectual or 
professional pur- 
suits. 

Common-school 
training should be a 
common-sense train- 
ing adjusted to bear 
directly upon the 
reasonable expecta- 
tions of the mass of 
pupils, upon the 
needs of the com- 
munity and the 
needs of the indi- 
vidual in his relation 
to his community. 
Probably many sons 
of mothers who have 
done washing and other manual labor as a means of 
livelihood have become professional men--lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, teachers and college professors; but I 
submit that, in the instance which I have just cited, a 
more sensible education for the boy in question would 
have been a solid grounding in the elemental and voca- 
tional studies—mathematics, English, manual training, 
physics and business subjects, instead of Latin, Greek, 
French and German. And those whose condition and 
prospects in life correspond to those of this boy are legion 
and form the great majority of the pupils of the public 
schools in the larger cities. 

After all, utility should be the supreme test in education. 
And this standard should be especially applied in shaping 
the course of study in the common schools. The statement 
that the curriculums of the public schools will not gener- 
ally stand this test may be a surprise to many parents; 
but such is the lamentable fact. Until very recently it 
has taken a courageous educator to come out into the 
open and squarely defend the utilitarian theory of educa- 
tion and fight for vocational studies for their own sake. 
On the other hand, there has been no lack of champions 
for the leisure-class theory of education. It has been fash- 
ionable to contend for those lines of study whose advan- 
tages must be mainly collateral rather than direct, for 
general mental discipline and a broad liberation and har- 
monious development of the faculties, as contrasted with 
a training calculated to fit the pupil for the successful 
pursuit of a vocation—although, perhaps, a humble one. 
Those who have had the hardihood to contend for the so- 
called ‘‘fads’’—such as drawing, chemistry, manual train- 
ing and household arts —seem to have often felt it necessary 
to make their defense along the line of the leisure-class 
theory of training by arguing that these studies should be 

pursued because they liberate the facul- 

ties, put an edge on the powers of obser- 

vation and elevate the mind into the 

altitude of clear and logical thinking. 

For one, I have no hesitation in urging 

that the men who make the curriculums 
) of our public schools put the emphasis 
on the elemental and the vocational 
studies because a majority of the pupils 
cannot hope to enter professional life, 
and should, therefore, be trained by the 
shortest and most direct cut to fit them- 
selves for the life of labor in shops, 
stores and offices. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments of modern education is the recog- 
nition that all pupils are not alike; 
that some are of the practical, executive 
type, while others are of a receptive 
and scholarly bent of mind. Under the 
old theory of education the receptive 
boy made a good showing in his school 
career, while the boy of the practical 
and executive turn had a poor standing 
as a pupil. But keen observers of 
educational currents could not escape 
the fact that a high percentage of the 
boys who scored little short of a failure 
in school quickly outdistanced the 
“studious” and “scholarly” boys in the 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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By ARTHUR TRAIN 


ALSTON removed his dress 
R coat and seized the op- 
portunity for a quick 
glance around the room. Farrer 
had retaken his seat and the 
others were moving over to make 
room foranextra chair. Thecurtains tightly drawn repelled 
the eddying smoke which slowly drew toward the fireplace. 
Ralston had no time to study the men about him. 
He had recognized Steadman immediately, but it was ap- 
parent that Steadman himself was in no condition to 
recognize anybody. The boy sat, head down, in his chair 
with his eyes rolled toward the ceiling, apparently incapable 
of speech or action, yet suddenly returning to life and to 
complete lucidity at irregular intervals. Farrer he knew 
by reputation. The three other men were obviously pro- 
fessional card-sharps masquerading under the guise of men- 
about-town. Of what he should eventually do Ralston 
had no clear idea. It was obvious that the gang were not 
yet through with Steadman, and, moreover, that until 
Steadman wanted to go away he would stay where he 
was. He must fight for time and await his opportunity. 
Farrer sat with his back to the door, the two chairs to 
his left being occupied by the gentlemen introduced 
as ‘“‘Brown’’ and ‘‘Jones.”’ Next to Jones and facing 
Farrer came Steadman, with ‘‘ Robinson” between 
him and Ralston, who sat immediately to the right 
of Farrer and filled the last seat. 

‘‘Deal out,” said Farrer to the man on his left. 
“It’s getting late. Ante up, boys. I have a hunch 
that something is coming my way this time.” 

The dealer dealt rapidly round, using, Ralston was 
particular to notice, the same cards which had been 
laid on the table when he entered. It was clear 
that a pack ‘‘stacked’”’ for five could not be used for 
six, and Ralston, picking up his hand and finding 
he had three jacks pat, pushed in his white chip. 

“T’ll draw cards,’ said he quietly. All came in 
except Steadman, who threw his cards down upon 
the table with an oath. 

The dealer handed the first two men three cards 
each, Ralston took two, Farrer three, and the dealer 
one. Although our novice did not improve his 
hand he raised a fifty-dollar bet made by the man 
upon his right by a blue chip. Farrer dropped out 
and the dealer raised Ralston another blue. The 
other two men dropped, and Ralston ‘“‘saw”’ the 
dealer, who threw down a “‘ busted”’ flush. 

‘*Good work, old man,” exclaimed Farrer. ‘‘ You're 
no sucker. Deal for Mr. X, there, Robinson.”’ 

“T can deal for myself, thanks,’”’ remarked Stead- 
man, and indeed he managed to do so surprisingly 
well. 

This time Ralston held nothing and declined to 
play, while Steadman won a small amount with two 
large pair. Each man had lying before him a pile 
of greenbacks held in place by a heavy paper-weight 
of brass surmounted by an ash receiver, Steadman’s 
pile being composed almost entirely of ten-thousand- 
dollar bills. 

Presently, Ralston found himself holding three 
queens on the deal and filled on the draw with a pair of nines. 
The cards had been running low and he had already won 
in the neighborhood of twelve or thirteen hundred dollars. 
The three queens following his three jacks struck him as 
rather a coincidence, and betting merely a white chip he 
watched the others for any hint of knowledge on their part. 
To his surprise all dropped out but Steadman, who had 
drawn but a single card and who raised him a blue chip. 
Ralston now raised in his turn a like amount, and Stead- 
man, there now being nearly five hundred dollars on the 
table, raised him a yellow. But Ralston, feeling confident 
of his position, pushed in a brown—the first thousand- 
dollar bet he had ever made. The gamblers were watch- 
ing them with interest. 

“‘T win,” said Steadman, shoving over a brown chip and 
throwing down a flush. ‘All sky blue!”’ 

“Sorry,” answered Ralston—‘‘three ladies and a little 
pair.” 

‘Curse the luck,”’ growled Steadman. ‘One more hand 
and I quit.” 

“Quit?” cried one of themen. ‘‘ Why, the game’s young 
yet. Nobody’s won or lost anything to speak of. Don’t 
go now. Mr. Sackett wants to play and hz’s got a lot of 
our money. We’re entitled to our revenge.” 

“T didn’t ask him to play,’”’ mumbled Steadman. “I’m 
sick of the game, and I don’t feel just right. I feel sort of 
sick. I’m only goin’ to play one more hand.” 

“Allright. Jack pot,’ cried Farrer cheerfully. ‘It’s a 
houserule. Jack pots onall full houses containing the royal 
family. A ‘palace pot’ we call it. Give us a new pack.” 





One of the men leaned back and reached down a new 
unopened pack from a side table. The cards they had 
been playing with were red. These were blue and the 
revenue stamp was unbroken. But a new pack on a dec- 
laration that the game was going to end struck Ralston 
as curiously unnecessary. The air in the room was begin- 
ning to make his head swim, and a glance at his watch 
disclosed that it was half after five. It was time for him 
to get Steadman away, but how to do it? 

‘“‘Hundred-dollar ante,” said Farrer, shuffling the cards 
ostentatiously and dealing himself a jack. They each put 
in a blue. Steadman was helplessly fumbling his chips, 
counting and recounting them. Silence fell upon the table 
as Farrer tossed the cards accurately to each player. 

Steadman’s fifth card struck his glass, balanced and 
fell slowly over. It was a deuce of hearts. 

“I beg your pardon,” exclaimed Farrer apologetically. 
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‘‘Hang you!” escaped from one of the others, and Ralston 
saw that the man’s hands were trembling. 

“‘T won’t take that card,’ said Steadman, awaking sud- 
denly as out ofatrance. ‘‘It’sno good. Gimme another.” 

Farrer flushed. 

‘I’m sorry; you'll have to takeit. It’s on the deal, not 
the draw. The rule is as old as the game.” 

“T say I won’t take it,”’ snarled Steadman. ‘‘I haven’t 
seen my hand. I won’t take it. I’ll stay out, but I won’t 
pick up that card—it’s no good.” He gave a silly laugh. 

One of the other men sprang to his feet. 

“You've got to take it!” he cried. ‘‘ You can’t refuse 
it. You've got to abide by the rules.” 

“Sit down, you fool,’’ shouted Farrer, almost losing 
control of himself. ‘‘Who’s running this game? Mr. 
Steadman can’t have another card. He can look at his 
hand, and if he wants to stay out he can, but he’s got to 
play the cards he’s got. Pick up your hand, old man. 
Don’t let’s get upset over a little thing like that. Why, 
it may be the very card you want.” 

But Steadman’s obstinacy was aroused. 

‘I won’t do either,” said he. ‘‘ You can’t make me play. 
I can stay out, can’t I? I can forfeit my ante. That’s my 
own business, ain’t it? Well, I’ll watch you fellers play 
for once. What’s a blue chip!” 

“You fool,” broke in one of the others. ‘‘Why don’t 
you look at your cards? Don’t throw away a hundred 
dollars like that. Here, if you’re so proud, I'll look at ’em 
for you—and stay out.” 

He reached out, but Steadman struck his hand away. 





“Touch those cards if you 
dare!” he shouted, his eyes glar. 
ing. ‘Leave my cards alone!” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” 
exclaimed Farrer soothingly, 
“Of course, Mr. Steadman can 
refuse to play if he likes. It’s his privilege. Won't you 
change your mind? Well, take out your chip —nobody 
objects. Count it a dead hand.” 

‘‘My chip stays in and I stay out,” muttered Steadman. 

Ralston saw a furtive look pass between two of the 
others. Farrer dealt the remaining cards and picked up 
his hand, grunting as he looked at his cards. The man 
next him swore softly. 

“‘T can’t open it,” he growled. 

‘Nothin’ doin’,’”’ said the second gambler. 

Steadman remained staring at his deuce of hearts. 

‘‘By me!” remarked the third gambler. Then Ralston 
picked up his hand. He felt as he used to feel when under 
the student lamp in his college room he had calculated 
the chances of filling a bobtail straight as against a four 
flush. The others were watching him eagerly. Four jacks 
closely backed one another in his hand. He could hardly 

suppress a grin. 

“‘Ye-es, I'll open it,”’ he remerked hesitantly. He 
toyed with the yellows and the browns. Then his 
fingers slipped across. the pile. ‘‘I’ll let you all in 
easy,”’ he said affably, ‘‘for a little white seed.” 

The gambler across the table bit his lips. 

‘Well, I’m in!” exclaimed Farrer with an affec- 
tation of lightheartedness. “It’s just about my 
limit.” 

The three others pushed in their chips without 
comment. Each of them took one card. Ralston 
took one. Farrer took four. 

‘‘Ah!”’ sighed the latter, half to himself. 

‘Well, this looks pretty good to me,” said the 
first gambler with a slight smile, pushing in a brown 
chip. 

The second gambler pursed up his lipsand shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘Suits me, too,’’ he remarked good- 
naturedly; ‘‘I’ll up you a thousand.” 

He contributed two brown chips with great de- 
liberation. Steadman was giggling foolishly. 

‘Where would I have been?”’ he gibbered. ‘The 
tall grass wouldn’t have hidden me.” 

The third gambler now came into the game. It 
appeared that he, also, thought highly of his hand, 
for he raised both his comrades by a brown chip. 

“One, two—and back again!” he murmured. 
“T’ve got you pinched. Only six thousand in the 
pot—and four aces will take it all! Come right in, 
Mr. Sackett, the water’s warm.” They watched 
him covetously. . 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ answered Ralston with de- 
liberation. ‘‘I have one or two cards myself. They 
look pretty good to me/ But then I’m not used to 
the game. I wonder if you’d stand a raise.” He 
picked up four brown chips and counted them 
slowly. They eyed him, hardly breathing. Then 
Ralston laid the chips back on the table. 

“No,” said he regretfully. ‘‘It’s too high forme. Here 
are my openers,” and he threw down his hand face upward 
on the table. 

‘Four j-jacks!”’ stammered Steadman, rubbing his eyes. 
‘Four j-jacks!”’ 

The others, with the exception of Farrer, had arisen and 
stood glowering at Ralston. 

‘“What’s this?”’ exclaimed Farrer harshly. 

‘‘What’s your game?”’ cried another. 

‘‘Nothing, gentlemen. I liedown. That’sall. It’s my 
privilege.” 

The gambler placed his cards on the table. 

“‘Aren’t you going to finish the game?’’ asked Ralston 
with elaborate sarcasm. 

“Of course, we are,” shot back Farrer. ‘‘Only to see 
a man do a fool thing like that is enough to bust up any 
game.” He looked at his cards. 

‘“‘T’m out,” he added shortly. 

The first gambler did not seem to regard his hand any 
longer with favor, for he ‘‘dropped” immediately. So also 
did the second, and the third drew the chips toward him, 
no cards having been disclosed. 

Steadman was still giggling feebly. 

“T say,” he mumbled again, ‘‘you are easy! 
jacks! Oh, my! Oh - 

“Do you think so?” inquired Ralston politely, as he 
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“reached quickly across the table and, picking up the first 


gambler’s hand, turned it over. The man grabbed for the 
cards, but he was an instant too late. Four aces lay under 
the gaslight. 
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“Not so easy, eh?” continued Ralston. ‘Pretty 
judgment, it seems to me. I'll have my 
ante back, if you please,” and he replaced one of 
the blue chips on his own pile. “It requires 
more nerve to lay down four aces than four 
<4 men stared at him without speaking, and 
Farrer arose abruptly. 

“T supposed I was in a respectable game,’’ he 
announced with severity. “If you gentlemen,” 
turning to Ralston and Steadman, “will step down- 
stairs 1 will adjust matters with you. As for you,” 
addressing the other three, ‘‘make yourselves scarce 
and never come into my house again.” They 
moved slowly toward the door. 

“Don’t worry on our account, Mr. Farrer,” re- 
marked Ralston suavely. ‘‘I’m sure the matter 
was merely a coincidenee. Seeing a man lie down 
on four jacks is enough to account for any apparent 
little irregularity.” But, before he had finished, 
the three, closely followed by Farrer, had departed. 
Then Ralston looked over to where Steadman was 
sitting with a smile of utter lassitude. 

“We were well out of that, I fancy,” said he. 

“JT wonder what J had,’’ answered Steadman 
dreamily. He fumbled unsteadily for his hand and 
turned it over card by card. 

The first was a deuce of spades. 

“Oh!” he remarked, ‘‘a pair of ’em, anyhow.” 

The next was a deuce of diamonds, and the last 
a deuce of clubs. 

Steadman looked stupidly around the table. 

“Four little twos!’”’ he muttered. ‘And you 
had four knaves and he had four aces. I guess there’s 
a special Providence looking out for me. Say, what won 
that pot, anyway?” 

Farrer suddenly reappeared at the door. 

“Here’s your money, gentlemen,” he remarked, count- 
ing the chips in front of each of them and throwing down 
the appropriate number of bills. ‘‘Sorry to have the game 
broken up in such a way, but these sharps get in every- 
where. I hope you won’t mention the incident. I have 
a very fine line of patrons and nothing of the kind has ever 
occurred before.” 

As he turned away, Steadman raised his eyes and looked 
the gambler full in the face. 

“Farrer,” said he, ‘‘you’ve robbed me—you and your 
gang. Sometime I’ll make you pay for it, you—thief!”’ 
Then the fire died as suddenly as it had come, his head 
dropped forward listlessly, his eyes rolled ceilingward, and 
he fell to mumbling and muttering to himself. Ralston 
sprang to his side as Farrer slid through the door. 

“I’m Dick Ralston,” hesaid. ‘‘ Don’t you recognize me?” 

Steadman gazed at him stolidly. 

“‘Rals’on?”’ he muttered. ‘‘Rals’on? So you are! I 
guess you are. Why not? What of it?” 

He put his head on his arms and leaned them against 
the table-top. 

Ralston grasped him by the shoulder and shook him 
roughly. 

‘Pull yourself together!’’ he cried. ‘‘ You must get out 
of here quickly.” He shook Steadman again. 

“Don’t you understand?” he said sharply. ‘‘ Your regi- 
ment leaves in an hour. Your regiment ! Your company!” 

Steadman looked at him dully. Buta certain obstinacy 
was in his thick voice. 

“Rats!” he muttered. ‘I’ve chucked all that. Regi- 
ment can go for all of me, 
unless it wants to wait.” 
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“Don’t You Understand?” He Said Sharply. “ Your Regiment 
Leaves inan Hour. Your Regiment !’’ 


“T tell you it’s too late. How ——- —— can I go—to 
war?’’ Steadman laughed in a sickly fashion. 

Ralston’s heart sank and his gorge rose. Had he sac- 
rificed his future for a cad like this? And was he going 
to fail besides? 

“You miserable snipe!” he cried, for an instant utterly 
losing control of himself. 

‘You sha’n’t—insult me!’’ chattered Steadman, rising 
unsteadily to his feet. In a flash Ralston perceived the 
possibilities of the situation. 

‘You are a coward, Steadman!”’ he cried. ‘“‘Awelsher!” 

Steadman’s eyes glared wildly. ‘I'll kill you for that!” 
he gasped. 

“Come on down and fight it out then, if you’re a man,” 
sneered Ralston, turning and making his way to the head of 
the stairs. Steadman groped his way after him. 

‘‘Come on, you welsher!” taunted Ralston. 

With an inarticulate cry of anger, Steadman clasped the 
banisters and half slid, half stumbled to the entrance hall. 

“T’ll fight you here!” he cried. ‘‘I’ll kill you!” 

‘‘No! No!” answered Ralston. ‘‘Outside.” 

Marcus attempted to put on Steadman’s coat, but the lat- 
ter fought him angrily off. Then hestaggered and nearly fell. 

‘*Oh, I’m sick!” he cried. ‘‘I can’t see.” 

“Catch him!” directed Ralston, springing to his side and 
guiding him across the threshold. They led him down the 
steps, hustled him across the sidewalk and into the hansom. 

‘““Where to?” inquired the cabby automatically. 

‘John McCullough’s—drive like mad!’’ replied Ralston. 


xX 
. EEP away from me,”’ muttered Steadman, as Ral- 
ston climbed into the cab beside him. ‘‘ Keep away, 
or I'll kill you!’’ His face had turned a livid yellow, and 
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he lay limp against the cushions. The cabby started 
his horse round the corner into the Avenue. 

“Steadman!”’ cried Ralston, sick at heart, 
‘Steadman, old man! I apologize! I beg your 
pardon! Do you understand? J apologize! It 
was just a trick to get you out—away.” 

“Ugh!” groaned the other. 

“Brace up. You'll be all right in a minute. Ail 
right—in a minute. Understand? Fit as a 
preacher!”’ 

“I don’t know. I’m awfully sick!” 

They raced down the Avenue in silence until, 
with a sharp turn, the hansom dashed into East 
Twenty-seventh Street and stopped with a lurch in 
front of a low, red-brick house close to the corner. 

The clock on the corner church showed that he 
had less than an hour, as Ralston rushed up the 
steps and rang the bell. The door was almost 
instantly opened by a heavily-built man with a 
pleasant Irish face. 


. “Hello, Mr. Ralston!’ he ejaculated. 


“‘Sh!”’ answered the other. ‘Get this man out 
quick and into the house. You've got to knock 
him into shape inside of ten minutes. He’s at the 
end of a long one. Ten minutes—do you under- 
stand?”’ 

‘‘Leave him to me,” answered the matter-of-fact 
McCullough. Then, crossing to the cab, ‘‘Give me 
your arm, sir,’”’ he said to Steadman. 

‘Leave me alone!’’ muttered Steadman. 

Without another word the Irishman put his arms 
around him, and, as if he were a child, lifted him to 
the ground, across the sidewalk, and into the house. 

Ralston followed and closed the door. Outside, the 
cabby fell asleep again and the horse stood with one hip six 
inches higher than the other and its head between its legs. 

‘Hi, there, Terry. Sthrip off the gent’s clothes!” 

Another husky Irishman appeared from somewhere, 
and the two led Steadman into a sort of dressing-room, 
where they speedily relieved him of his garments. With- 
out a pause McCullough opened a glass door into a tiled 
passage, at the end of which could be seen another door 
clouded with steam. First, however, he poured a tea- 
spoonful of liquor into the palm of his hand and held 
it to Steadman’s face. ‘Snuff it up yer nose!” said he. 

Steadman seemed dazed. Like a half-resuscitated man 
he did as he was told, gagging and coughing. 

‘‘Come here, now,’’ said Terry. 

Steadman walked quietly down the passage. 

“Only for a minute,” said the bath man. 

He opened the door and shoved Steadman in, closing 
and locking it behind him. 

‘‘That’s all he needs,”” commented McCullough. 

“How long will you give him?” 

‘Just foive minutes. He didn’t loike the stuff.”’ 

Ralston laughed softly. He knew what Twentieth Cen- 
tury miracles McCullough could work. 

“Have you got a telephone?” he inquired. 

“Shure,” answered Mac, leading the way to the office. 

Ralston lost no time in calling up the Armory. 

“‘T want Clarence. Send him to the ’phone!”’ 

A wait of a couple of minutes followed. 

“‘Is that you, Clarence?”’ 

‘*Yassah.”’ 

‘Jump on a ear and bring Mr. Steadman’s uniform and 
valise to East Twenty-seventh Street at once.”’ 

When he returned to the passage Steadman was beating 

feebly on the glass door 
from the inside. Terry 








grinned and shook his 





“You fool!’’ shouted 
Ralston. ‘Don’t you 
see it’s the end of you if 
you don’t go!” 

“The end’s come al- 
ready! I’m a dead one 
now!”’ 

“Get up there!’ re- 
turned Ralston. “I'll 
put you at the head of 
your company in forty 
minutes. Get up, I say.” 

“Don’t be an ass, 
Rals’on!”’ snarled Stead- 
man..“T’ll de as I 
choose. I tell you it’s 
too late!”’ 

“It’s nothing of the 
kind. Why, man, your 
uniform’s all ready for 
you. They haven’t 
started yet. Buck up!” 

“You seem awful in- 
terested, it strikes me.” 

“Never mind that. 
Just be thankful some 
one cared enough to 
give you the tip. Come 
on, now.” 








At the Head of His Comp Came Stead 





head, holding up two 
fingers. The tortured 
one threw himself in 
agony into a steamer 
chair, only to leap in- 
stantly to his feet with 
a yell of pain. 

“‘Are you ready?’’ 
Terry inquired of his 
employer. 

“Shure.” 

They threw open the 
door and each grabbed 
an arm of their victim, 
dragging him down the 
passage into the 
dressing-room. Another 
door opened into a 
room in which was a 
large tank. Without 
ceremony the two Irish- 
men swung their glisten- 
ing patient off the edge 
and into the water. 
Steadman shrieked, 
choked and splashed 
helplessly. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
€ What is home without a letter from the President ? 
© Why is it that hard times and hard drinks go together? 


@ If you don’t mind your own business, somebody else 
will, 


@ Mr. Root says our financiers are becoming honest. Will 
any financier say as much for the lawyers ? 


Labeling the Gun-Toter 


HE Alabama Legislature will presently consider a bill 

providing that any person who carries a pistol must 
take out a license and wear a neat metal badge with the 
word ‘‘Armed”’ thereon. It is urged that, if such a law 
were generally enforced, the rate of mortality among inno- 
cent bystanders beyond the Ohio River would be con- 
siderably reduced. A prudent stranger, observing two 
labeled gentlemen approach each other with cold looks, 
would step around the corner. 

It is also said that the act would interfere with the ‘‘ un- 
written law.’’ But this is improbable. The most binding 
section of the unwritten law requires that the victim be 
killed without having any chance to defend himself. By 
waiting, therefore, until the victim appeared with his 
badge off, the unwritten-law hero could perform his homi- 
cide with even greater assurance of complete personal 
safety than at present. The badge, however, should be of 
cloth, not of metal. The latter would be awkward for 
evening wear, when good form proscribes metallic orna- 
ments. 

On the whole we rather favor the badge idea; but for 
reasons somewhat different from those which actuated the 
authur. Our own limited observation has led us to form 
a suspicion that, in about nine cases out of ten, the man 
who habitually carries a pistol in a civilized community is 
one whose highest potentiality for doing harm would prob- 
ably be experienced by some person who happened to be 
in his line of flight and suffered collision with him when 
he was running away. The typical characteristics of the 
bully are quite generally understood. There might, in- 
deed, be a danger, under this bill, that newsboys and other 
thoughtless youngsters of their type would take a mis- 
chievous advantage of the quality which the badge and 
the pistol advertised, and heap great personal indignities 
upon the wearer. 

Probably the bill should be amended to make the legend 
on the badge read: 

‘He is Armed; Please Do Not Kick Him.” 


The Price of Wheat 


HE bulls yelled lustily the other day when wheat at 
Chicago crossed the dollar mark. But the farmers of 
Kansas and Nebraska were not yelling—partly because 
they had sold their wheat some time before at about sixty 
cents a bushel, and partly because the rise at Chicago was 
due to bad prospects for their growing crop. 

Wheat is a staple of the staples, the ‘‘staff of life.” But 
its price is not beneficially affected by prosperous times 
like the prices of steel, cloth, boots and other manufactured 
staples. In 1906 wheat was worth no more in dollars and 
cents than in 1897. Most other staples advanced mean- 
while from ten to forty per cent. 

The last six years the United States had produced four 
billion bushels of wheat. Broadly speaking, the price of 
the whole product is fixed at the Chicago market. Again 





broadly speaking, the price at Chicago is fixed, or at least 
very largely controlled, by the export price. Taking it by 
and large, cash wheat at Chicago is worth what the article 
will fetch at Liverpool and Antwerp, less the freight. The 
last six years the United States has supplied less than one- 
fourth of the export demand, the remainder coming from 
Russia, Argentina, the Danubian States, India and Aus- 
tralasia—all countries abounding in pauper labor. Again, 
in the six years, less than one-fourth of the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States has been exported. Yet the 
price, not only of this fourth, but of the remaining three- 
fourths, has been fixed in competition with the growers 
and the pauper labor of Russia and India. 

We do not commend these facts to the protectors of 
home labor, because it is well settled that all they can do is 
stand pat. Probably no benevolent intervention on their 
part is required. The domestic consumption of wheat in 
the United States has been increasing with good times. 
This is very notably true of the last two years. The time 
is not far distant, we hope, when all the wheat produced 
in this country will be consumed here. 

France produces as much wheat per capita as the United 
States; consumes every bushel of it at home; and the 
price to the grower is at least thirty per cent. higher than 
in this country. Exporting wheat swells the balance of 
trade, but it is nevertheless expensive to the farmer, for 
the fraction that is exported, in competition with Eastern 
Europe, South America and Asia, makes the price on the 
whole crop. 


Charity’s Multi-Colored Mantle 


HE perennial inquisitive citizen has disguised himself 
as a tramp, made the usual spring round of charity 
organizations and reported results. 

Quite often he got cold comfort. The organizations 
whose offerings were of that nature have put in the usual 
defense—namely, that ‘‘scientific charity does not give 
indiscriminately.” 

It is good to have organizations to look after necessi- 
tous persons—who might otherwise do considerable social 
damage—and relieve their wants on the most economical, 
carefully administered and businesslike plan. But charity 
can no more be scientific than piety can be mathematical 
or faith chemical. When a man can expand his soul with 
the love of God by means of a slide-rule and a table of 
logarithms, then he can exercise the emotion of charity by 
means of a cautious, calculating, suspicious, business 
organization. 

What calls itself ‘‘scientific charity”’ is a purely pruden- 
tial, business affair—a form, in fact, of social insurance. 
Some of the organizations are informed by a humane, 
sympathetic spirit. Others feel just like an insurance 
office when the management suspects that you have set 
fire to the risk. The applicant for relief is scientifically in- 
vestigated to make sure that he is really at his last gasp, 
and relief, scientifically adjusted to the lowest premium 
that will carry the risk, is appropriated for him. This is 
good sociology and good business, but it has no relation- 
ship to that which was described as ‘‘the greatest of 
these,” and no right to use that name. 

Theoretically, in these good times, every man willing 
to work can find a job. But the State officer in charge of 
the public employment bureau at Chicago reports that 
several thousand skilled workmen are out of employment 
in that city-and unable to place themselves. This is due 
to the abrupt and extensive laying off of hands in two 
grect plants. No doubt these men will soon find work. 
But don’t be too scientific. 


Damming a Deep Waterway 


HE Illinois Legislature has adjourned to October, by 
which time it hopes to take some steps in forwarding a 
deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

The State is much interested in this project. It has, in 
the Chicago drainage canal between that city and Joliet, 
a long beginning on the work that would have to be done 
within its own borders. Chicago spent about forty million 
dollars in the construction of this canal, and the legisla- 
ture recently granted power to raise avout twenty millions 
more for extension and collateral work. The Illinois dele- 
gation in Congress felt confident of getting a substantial 
boost for the waterway from the National Government. 
The legislature held a ‘‘hang-over”’ session especially to 
further the project. 

But, some years ago, a little private concern—that is, 
an affair of three or four million dollars—procured the 
right to develop and use, at Joliet, a portion of the water- 
power derivable from the drainage canal. This private 
concern would not agree to the plans for extending the 
canal. It was offered an equivalent of the rights which it 
now has, to be determined by an independent board of 
engineers. It preferred to stick to the letter of its bond, 
unless the trustees would buy it off on terms which they 
deemed intolerable. 

We do not blame the private concern. Everybody knew 
that it was an enterprise organized solely for the profit of 
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its stockholders. It never pretended to be anything else, 
To suppose that it would not seek this profit along any 
avenue which was opened to it is just like supposing that 
water will not run downhill. But, we hope, in time the 
folly of tacking irrevocable vested private interests upon 
public property—whether drainage canals or city streets 
—will become apparent. Constitutions ought to provide 
that no irrevocable franchises may be granted to private 
concerns. 

Unfortunately, constitutions are mostly looking out for 
the other side. 


Intellectual Anti-Fat 


HE Austrian elections—the first to be held under the 

new universal suffrage law—resulted in a great gain 

for the Socialists. That party will have upward of sixty 
seats. 

On the whole, we are glad that Austria is a long way off. 
The last elections in this country indicate that Socialism 
in the United States, as an organized political factor, is as 
yet of slight relative importance. Yet this fraction of 
a per cent. keeps strong men in a chronic agony. Their 
sufferings, should the Socialist party here ever gain five 
per cent. of the relative importance that it has long en- 
joyed in France and Germany, would be simply indescrib- 
able. Probably they would have to migrate to France or 
Germany in order to endure life at all. 

This obviously is not because there is anything dreadful 
about Socialism itself—which merely contemplates a 
chance of emphasis. Where it most flourishes nothing 
happens, for example, like that famine which is now put- 
ting many thousands of the Czar’s subjects to cruel death. 
But if one thinks of Socialism at all, he must think upon a 
subject that his forefathers didn’t think all out for him. 
The exercise sweats his brains. To intellectuals of a cer- 
tain adipose density this is exceedingly painful. 

Sometimes when we contemplate Lilliputian Socialism 
in the United States—more or less at odds with itself and 
with no foothold upon National politics—flourishing its 
dogma at Brobdingnagian Conservatism, while perspira- 
tion drips from the latter’s brow and shriek after shriek 
bursts from its pallid lips, we think there ought to be a 
humane society to stop it. Perhaps the treatment, while 
painful, is really good for the patient. One journal of in- 
fluence has progressed so far as to discover and announce 
in blackest type that ‘‘Socialism Means Revolution!” 
As this is just what the Socialists themselves have been 
saying for forty years, in all the kinds of type they couid 
procure, we are warranted in suspecting that it is true; yet 
we fail to see the importance of the discovery. 


War as Painlessly Waged 


N ENGLISH enthusiast has been delightedly dream- 
ing in print of a not-distant future when aérial navi- 
gation will be perfected, and all inland towns will become 
even more open to attack than seaports now are. With 
zest he pictures the enemy’s lofty fleet blowing up London 
or devastating Chicago, while the whole surrounding 
country ‘‘will experience the agonizing suspense of a 
beleaguered city.” 

It is a sweet dream, but it will never cometrue. Human- 
ity will forbid. The week after the empyrean warship is 
constructed the Powers will meet at The Hague and agree 
that nothing more harmful than pamphlets shall be dropped 
from the flying monster. Many million dollars have been 
expended in developing the submarine torpedo-boat, as 
yet untried in war. Already pity grows uneasy over the 
human havoc which this device may cause. We shouldn’t 
be surprised if there were an international agreement next 
year restricting the use of submarines to Fourth of July 
exhibitions. 

The Powers will not disarm. They will spend money 
more and more lavishly in constructing formidable engines 
of war—shuddering and losing sleep the while over the 
wounds and death that these machines will deal. We must 
not give up the idea of war. That would be effeminate. 
But we must kill the foe only in the gentlest possible 
manner. 

A fierce battle with chloroform would be the modern 
ideal; but, alas, the Powers have agreed that projectiles 
containing noxious gases must not be used. We must 
fight, but, so to speak, with our faces averted from the 
suffering that results. 

It is obvious that every one of these humane restraints 
upon war tends decidedly to prolong the fighting and to 
increase its cost. A dum-dummed foe is disposed of. One 
humanely perforated with an antiseptic, steel-cased bullet 
is back on the field in a week. Therefore, war becomes 
more and more a test of financial resources. Russia had 
plenty of Cossacks left, but could not float another loan 
while hostilities continued. 

We think the Powers should frankly accept this fact, 
and agree that in all future wars rifles must be loaded with 
dollar bills, cannon with government bonds, and that 
then the side which first runs out of ammunition must 
confess itself defeated. 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





The Cowboy Mayor 


YPOTHETICAL questions being all the rage 
H in some of our centres of culture, it may not 
be amiss to hypothet a little just to follow 

the trend. Here’s one: 

Suppose the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion—the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
mark you!—of Boston, New York or Philadelphia 
needed seven thousand dollars to complete a 
hundred-thousand-dollar building fund; and sup- 
pose the building committee, having exhausted 
every other method of obtaining the desired money, 


Mayor Reyburn. and asked him to issue an appeal 
to the people of Boston or New York or Philadelphia 
to subscribe liberally so the work could begin. 

Let that sink into your mind: Y. W. C. A.— 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia—seven thousand 
—need the money—want an appeal to the people 
by the mayor. 

And suppose Mayor Fitzgerald or Mayor McClellan 
or Mayor Reyburn decided to issue the appeal to 
help these ladies along. And suppose, further, either 
of these mayors, after reciting the needs of the 
young women, had written thus, in a public procla- 
mation, and pasted it on the front door of the City 
Hall: 

“This is a grand work and will be a credit to the 
city. Loosen up! Any of you can give one dollar; 
others can give five, ten, fifty or a hundred dollars. 
Why not get your chips in the centre of the table? 
Lots of you will shake dice for either of those 








The opposition was nervous. ‘‘ He couldn’t write 
a veto message grammatically, or make a grammat- 
ical speech if he was elected,” they said. 

“Now, here,’’ replied Dahlman, ‘‘I was born out 
in a frontier town and there were seven of us in the 
family. There was a sod schoolhouse a few miles 
away and we didn’t get much schooling, because we 
had to work pretty hard to help out our daddy and 
support the family. I'll admit I ain’t very strong 
on grammar, but I’ve got horse-sense. I suppose, { 
can hire a man to write my veto message for me and 
my speeches, and fix them up nice and grammatical 

I suppose I can do that and it won’t cost me 
much—but I want to tell you, folks, I’m not going 
to do it. Whenever a crooked ordinance comes up 
to me I’ll take the biggest bottle of red ink I can 
find and the stubbiest pen, and I'll write across it: 
‘Nothing doing; Jim Dahlman!’ and that’ll be 
grammatical enough for you to understand.” 

The noise and cheering with which this announce- 
ment was greeted was something scandalous. The 
Omaha people liked Dahlman’s talk, apparently, for 
they gave him three thousand plurality, and the 
cowboy is in the mayor’s office, roping and tying 
them, just as he said he would. 

Dahlman was second in command in the band of 
cowboys Seth Bullock took to President Roosevelt's 
inauguration in 1905. He is a Democrat, but he 
went at Seth Bullock’s request, Seth being the par- 
ticular, intimate friend of the President and anxious 
to bring the best cowboys in the West along. They 
had a dizzy time in Washington and a delirious time 
in New York, where Dahlman led them. They roped 





everything on Pennsylvania Avenue and everything 





amounts, spend that much over the bar or do some 
other fool thing to burn up your money. The game 
closes next Tuesday night. Why not help out on 
this? You will never miss it, and when you see the build- 
ing and:thé good it:is doing you will always feel. happy 
that you helped just a little. JAR LOOSE!” 


Third and last lap: Suppose Mayor Fitzgerald or Mayor 


McClellan or Mayor Reyburn had written those exact 
words, what would have happened ? 

Answer by entire company, with anvil aad trombone 
effects : 

Why, the populace and the newspapers and the pro- 
letariat and the upper circles would have gone up in the 
air like a flock of Aéro Club balloons, on a demonstration 
spin headed north, and come down sixty-six miles sou’- 
sou’-west, as Aéro Club balloons always do when engaged 
in demonstrating the practicability of aérial navigation, 
provided, of course, they go up at all. 


Got What He was Riding For 


UT when the Honorable James C. Dahlman, Mayor of 
Omaha, wrote those exact and burning words, and 
published them, the people of Omaha did not go up in the 
air. They jarred loose, and the young women got the 
money. You see, the Honorable Jim is the only cowboy 
mayor now on exhibition, and he uses cowboy language 
to express his thoughts. The older families of Omaha, 
having arrived about fifty years ago from sacrosanct 
Massachusetts and gobbled many of the choice corner-lots, 
disapproved. They said the proclamation lacked dignity. 
Still, it came home with the seven thousand dollars, which, 
as Mr. Dahlman tersely expresses it, ‘‘was what I was 
riding for.”’ 

There have been cowboy poets and cowboy musicians 
and cowboy preachers—many of them fakes—but Omaha 
has a sure-enough cowboy mayor, and Omaha seems to be 
joyous about it. Dahlman rode the ranges when he was a 
lad, punched cows on the Texas Panhandle, in the North- 
west and in Nebraska. He is a thin, wiry man, not more 
than five feet seven inches tall and weighing about one 
hundred and forty pounds. He is mild-mannered, soft- 
spoken, unobtrusive. His chin is square and his lips thin 
and tightly compressed. His eyes are deep-sunken and he 
has the round head of a fighter. He has a record of being 
afraid of nothing, and he has made it good—a bad man 
in a mix, he has an uncomfortable habit of looking his 
opponents straight in the eyes and asking, in a dispassion- 
ate manner, what they intend to do about it. 

He went into politics in Nebraska and was sheriff for six 
years of one of the outlying counties. Then he became 
Democratic National Committeeman, and, as such, devel- 
oped into the closest political friend of William Jennings 
Bryan. When Bryan toured the country in 1900 Dahlman 
was his majordomo, if the Commoner allowed anything on 
the train that sounds so nifty as majordomo. Always for 





Mayor Dahiman and His Cowboy Quartet After Campaign of 1906 


Bryan, he has half a dozen pictures of The Peerless in his 
mayor’s office and is dreaming constantly of the time when 
his hero will get into the White House. 

Dahlman came to Omaha from the country and went 
into the commission business. He looked the ground over 
and decided it was time the city had a Democratic mayor. 
There hadn’t been one for seventeen years, and Dahlman 
started out to break the spell. He announced himself as a 
candidate. 

The old-timers said: ‘‘ Well, he’s got a nerve! Only lived 
here a few years and wants to be mayor! Nothing in it, 
gentlemen—posi-tive-ly nothing in it.” 

But there was something in it, to wit: James C. Dahl- 
man, Esquire, cowboy, and they couldn’t stop him. He 
was nominated by the Democrats. The opposition put up 
a most respectable and high-minded person who used a 
glove when he was shaking hands with the voters. 

“‘Cowboy!’”’ screamed thé opposition. ‘‘Cowboy! 
Ya-a-ah, nothing but a cowboy!” 

“Fine,” said Dahlman. ‘‘Cowboy is good enough for 
me. I'll put my chips on that.”’ 


Out for the Grafters 


O, A NIGHT or two after the cowboy reproach began to 
circulate Dahlman went to a meeting and made a 
speech. ‘‘They’ve been out West looking up my record,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and they find I have been a cowboy. You bet I 
was a cowboy, and I want to say here that I was a good 
cowboy. No steer ever came down the pike that was too 
big or too swift or too ugly for me to rope and tie. No 
horse ever came out of the corral that I couldn’t ride until 
he was worn to a frazzle. No bronco could buck me off, 
and no bronco can yet. And I want to say to you people 
of Omaha that I am still a cowboy, and if any of your 
grafters and crooks come at me when I’m mayor—for I am 
going to be mayor—I’ll rope and tie ’em and brand ’em 
quicker than I ever roped and tied a steer, and that’s going 
some.” 

Whereupon there were loud cries, and the opposition 
took a new tack. ‘‘ He played poker,” they said. 

‘*You bet I played poker,”’ answered Dahlman, ‘‘and I 
play poker now, and if there is any man in this audience 
who ever sat in with me and didn’t know he’d been in a 
poker game after he got through with me I want him to 
stand up so I can see the color of his hair.” 

More loud cries and tumult and miscellaneous noise. 

Meantime, Dahlman had organized his cowboy quar- 
tet, four young chaps who could sing, dressed them in 
cowboy rig, chaps and all, with big pistols and broncos, 
and the cowboy quartet permeated Omaha, singing and 
firing pistols at every Dahlman meeting and bringing out 
great crowds. It looked like a sweep for Dahlman. 


on Broadway, and were roped a few times them- 

selves. When Dahlman got back he was told that 
he and his cowboys were undignified when in the East. 
“‘T know it,’’ said Dahlman; ‘‘but, if we had been digni- 
fied, nobody would have knowed we were there. Dignity 
is as common as dirt in Washington and New York, but 
cowboys is some scarce.” 

He’s a cowboy mayor, sure enough, real and undiluted. 
‘‘Don’t shoot at mad dogs when running in the street,’’ he 
said in a proclamation to his policemen recently. ‘‘Ten to 
one you can’t hit the dogs and you may hit somebody on 
the sidewalk. As pistol marksmen you are not deuce high. 
When you see a mad dog coming, rope him, and rope him 
quick.” 

And the policemen of Omaha are now practicing with 
lariats, for what the cowboy mayor says goes as it lays. 


The Dictionary as a Diet 


HEN a man has anything named after him he may 

be said to be reasonably famous. Everybody from 
St. Louis west knows the Rossington cocktail, although it 
must not be inferred from that that everybody drinks it. 

Rossington lives in Topeka. He is a lawyer, a wit, an 
orator, a story-teller, and knows as many people worth 
while as anybody in the country. 

At times his language is so ornate it makes his hearers 
dizzy. One day at the Topeka Club some member, 
plagued by the spelling of a word, hunted for a dictionary. 
He did not find it. 

‘‘Haven’t we got a dictionary in this club?”’ he asked. 

‘*We did have one,” said Dave Mulvane, ‘‘ but Rossing- 
ton ate it.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, weighs more than any 
other Senator. 

@ Representative Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, was so 
named because his father hoped he would be. 

@ Baron Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, eats two 
apples instead of luncheon. The Baron is trying to reduce 
a bit. 

@ Richard Metcalfe, who edits Mr. Bryan’s Commoner for 
him, writes tender essays about childhood and youth and 
love when he is not writing politics. 

@ The souvenir postal-card that has the greatest sale in 
Lincoln has the picture of W. J. Bryan and Mrs. Bryan on 
it. All the tourists send it home to their friends. 


@ Colonel Hamilton Young, who has charge of the Capitol 
wires for the Western Union at Washington, was the first 
operator to send press dispatches from the Capitol by 
telegraph. 
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HIS is a cartoon by the famous McCutcheon, |; § That 

T was drawn for and published in a great Chicagy Syss alt 

=) Daily, at the time of the wheat flake deluge. You Mood g 

remember how you were confused by the countless Now 

number of wheat flakes that were placed onthe market then, 

; That was several years ago. But the same conditions : » 
{at confront the public today in regard to corn flakes. me 

Piast very ( 









It is simply another case of history repeating itself, public. 
So we are reproducing the cartoon at this time, name 0 
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Because it tells our story in much more forceful § [nth 
manner than we could tell it in words, and nroces: 
Because it was based on actual facts. It is so 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is the product of the Bis 
original health food makers of Battle Creek, Michigan. § So fc 
It was the first Toasted Corn Flakes. 411001 
Ten years were spent in perfecting its delicious flavor Bent pt 
and dainty crispness. ance in 
When we were satisfied that this flavor was right we § And 
placed it on the market under the name of Toasted Corn §Corn 
Flakes. RK 1 
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That was a little more than a year ago. Its success 
yas almost instantaneous. Never before had a breakfast 
food gained such popularity in so short a time. 
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Now the imitators shown in McCutcheon’s cartoon 
re busy again. 

Intheir desire to profit by the popularity of the genuine 
‘ very conceivable thing is being done to deceive the 
‘self, Boublic. Some use fanciful titles. Others adopted the 
, name outright. All claim to be “‘just as good.” 
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forceful & [nthis claim they are untruthful. Because the flavoring 
rocess of the genuine Toasted Corn Flakes is secret. 
ris solely the possession of the originators of Kellogg’s 
t of the grossed Corn Flakes. It cannot be copied. 
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ichigan, B So for your protection, we ask that you remember the 
artoon and the carton. The cartoon shows the fraudu- 
S flavor Ment practices of the imitator. The carton is your guid- 
ance in avoiding the worthless products of these imitators. 
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lass of his bureau, in his 
edroom, and scruti- 
nized himself expectantly. He 
Was quite imposing. hat a white 
expanse—shirt, tie and collar, with 
his boyish face and his sleekly 
brushed hair rising above! 

He critically examined his fea- 
tures. A slight redness of the skin 
on the left side of his nose made 
him frown, and he thoughtfully 
passed his hand across his downy 
chin. Yes, a Man with a Dress 
Suit ought to shave. Tilting the 
glass, he stepped back as far as the 
restrictions of his apartment would 
permit, to take in the ensemble. He 
twisted and turned, his head now 
over the one shoulder, now over the 
other. 

Ah, what tails! What a sway- 
back effect there was, too! The 
coat seemed rather long, rather 
high in the neck, it felt rather snug 
under the arms, the vest gaped, the 
trousers were too short—almost — 
although let down perilously far; 
but it was the Real Thing: a Dress 
Suit! He tugged at his cuffs. 

Harold experimented. Betwixt 
the top edge of his trousers and the 
bottom edge of his vest a gap threat- 
ened. He jerked his vest down hard, 
and it lapped a quarter of an inch 
—but a quarter of an inch is scant 
measure of security. He straight- 
ened, and there was the gap! So he 
enlisted a safety-pin to control the 
situation; and it appeared to have 
efficacy, albeit only a slender bond 
of union and inclined to create a 
pulling sensation. Harold delicately 
tucked @ handkerchief into his vest ; 
this, he knew, was a proper thing. 
Again he tugged at his cuffs. 

He experimented further. Hav- 
ing experimented standing, he ex- 
perimented sitting. He tenderly 
sank upon the one chair, then he 
hastily arose. He must not wrinkle 
those tails. To avoid such a distinct 
mistake three subterfuges were at 
his command: stretching the tails 
smoothly and in order under him, 
and sitting upon them thus; split- 
ting them, as certain elderly gentlemen did 
(notably old Deacon Putnam, at church,) 
to their frock coats; and adroitly whisking 
them upward just at the instant of landing. 
He fancied the last method: Deftly ac- 
complished, it appealed to him as contain- 
. ing an element of the debonair, in happy 
combination with man-of-the-world sang- 
froid. Having practiced several times, hav- 
ing felt of his safety-pin, having readjusted 
his handkerchief,. with a final tug at his 
cuffs, Harold descended, that the family 
around the evening lamp might gaze. 

Self-possessed, representative of Society, 
as if in search of something he walked in 
upon them, 

‘*Well, well!’’ said father. 

‘*How fine you look!” greeted mother. 

“Turn around,” bade elder brother. 

Harold complacently turned. 

“It fits splendidly, doesn’t it?’’ admired 
mother generously. 

**Good enough for a kid,” remarked elder 
brother, with cool effrontery. 

“‘Good enough for anybody, I should say,” 
reproved mother, staunchly loyal. ‘‘ But 
can’t the trousers be let down a little 
more?” 

“T should think that ordinary Sunday 
clothes were a great plenty for a boy,’ 
grumbled father, but not unkindly; only 
filing the regulation protest. “‘Anyway, 
they were plenty for me when I was his age, 
and went to parties. A dress suit was never 
heard of.” 

‘But all the boys out at school have 
them,” defended Harold. 

‘* And he bought it with his own money,” 
supported mother. ‘‘ What’s the handker- 
chief for?’’ 

‘Oh, that’s the way to wear it. Every- 
body sticks a handkerchief into the vest,” 
explained Harold. 

“Those trousers are short,” 
mother. 

‘He might take an inch off the tails and 
add it to the trousers,’ advised elder 
brother teasingly. 


H  eiassot stood before the 


declared 
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“T’ll let them down, maybe,” faltered 
Harold. ‘‘But they’re let down a good 
ways now.” 

“They’re all right, after all. Nobody 
will ever notice,’ comforted mother. 
‘‘Hadn’t you better be going? Beulah is 
waiting, I know.” 

“Yes, run along to your kid doings, and 
don’t stay later than ten,’”’ supplemented 
elder brother. 

Harold would have resented the patron- 
age with the dignity that it deserved, but 
instead, only unwillingly grinned and with- 
drew, his tails flopping against his kiees 
behind. 

In the hall very carefully he folded a silk 
handkerchief and laid it in place to protect 
his collar and closed the lapels of his coat 
over to protect his shirt-bosom, and donned 
his overcoat—delicately, lest he somehow 
disarrange himself. Delicately he donned 
his hat before the mirror of the hall-tree. 
Ahem! He was ready, he—— Br-r-r-rum! 

‘“‘Good-night,” he gruffly called. 

“Good-night. Have a good time,” 
called mother. 

“‘Good-night,” called the others. 

Proudly conscious that beneath ordinary 
habiliments he was attired, at last, in Even- 
ing Clothes, forth he stalked, through the 
darkness, valiantly to ring the bell at the 
Emerson house; for to the dancing party 
he was to escort Mistress Beulah. 

Beulah herself opened the door. Very 
sweet looked Beulah, with her hair done in 
a new, quite womanly, and probably most 
stylish fashion—being rolled up from the 
sides and woven together on top—her 
white gown, belted at the waist by a blue 
ribbon, standing out finely just at her shoe- 
tops, or, rather, where her shoe-tops might 
have been had she not been wearing white 
slippers. 
, “Have you got it on?” she asked breath- 
cssly. 

Harold nodded, entering. 

She closed the door. They faced each 
ciher in the hallway. 


“That’s what made you 
late. You were prinking! I’ve 
been dressed and down fifteen 
minutes,” she accused. 


“It’s only eight o’clock, isn’t it?”’ | 


She | 


he answered bluffly. 

“It’s ten minutes after.” 
paused. The turn in the conversa- 
tion had been only tentative. The 
important topic was still uppermost. 
‘‘ Let’s see,’”’ she commanded. 


‘*You’ll see it after we get there.” | 
“T want to see it now. Please, | 


Harold? Take off your overcoat— 
just a moment.” 

She pleaded well. Who could resist 
the violet eyes of seventeen? Harold 
diffidently opened his overcoat. 

“‘No; take it clear off.’’ 

Harold blushingly obeyed, and 
stood exposed in all his masculine 
elegance. 

“Turn about. Oh, how grand you 
look!” 

Harold swelled. 

‘*Now, come into the sitting-room 
and show mamma.” 


Harold suffered himself to be con- | 


ducted on exhibition. 


‘“‘Mamma, here’s Harold, in his | 


dress suit.”’ 

‘“*Good-evening, Harold. Sothat’s 
the new suit, is it? How fine you 
look!” 

“Perfectly grand!” sighed Beulah, 
enchanted. ‘And it’s silk-lined, too, 
isn’t it, Harold?’’ she encouraged. 

Harold modestly assented. 

“Do they wear tails so long as 
that?”’ queried Mrs. Emerson crit- 
ically. 

‘*Yes, of course, mamma!”’ Beulah 
was disgusted. ‘‘Ever so much 


longer, if they want them; don’t | 


they, Harold?”’ 

Harold confirmed the statement. 

“You ought to see the tails some 
of the fellows at school have,’’ he 
averred boastfully. 

“‘If I were you I'd let the trousers 
down just a mite, Harold,’’ proffered 
Mrs. Emerson. ‘‘Or, do you want 
them short?” 

‘‘Now, mamma!” opposed Beu- 
lah. ‘‘ You'll make Harold feel un- 
comfortable. The trousers and 

everything are lovely!” 

ith an imposing little swish she re- 
entered the hall, and emerged therefrom 
bearing her coat and a gauzy white scarf 
for the head; adopting his best manner, 
Harold ceremoniously assisted her to don 
them, Mrs. Emerson benignly watching. 

“*You’d better wear your rubbers, hadn’t 
you, Beulah?” she suggested. 

‘“‘Mamma! Over these slippers? The 
walks are as dry as can be!” 

Harold started for the hall, but she 
halted him. 

“Wait, Harold. Grandpa’s come. I 
want him to see you. Grandpa, look at 
Harold in his dress suit!”’ 

Harold stayed his step that Grandfather 
Emerson, titulary head of the household, 
might inspect and admire. Grandfather 
Emerson curiously scanned and then said: 
‘‘Humph!” 

‘‘What’s that stickin’ out of your waist- 
cut, there?’’ he demanded. 

“That’s a handkerchief, grandpa!’’ re- 
proved Beulah. ‘‘It’s part of the full-dress, 
isn’t it, Harold, to have a handkerchief like 
that ?”’ 

“Liable to lose it,” grunted Grandfather 
Emerson, taking up his newspaper. 

’Twas annoying, but it should be laid to 
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ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority. ’’ 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for va- 
rious grades of watches—varying 
according to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price -— 
“The Watch That’s Made for the 
Majority.’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Hl. 
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grandfather's age, and the imperfections | 


consequent thereupon. Beulah, however, 
was certainly appreciative, and, consoled by 
that thought, Harold proceeded to envelop 
himself again, and with her made exit. 

Side by side they walked up the street; 
very swell—yes, indeed, quite ultra and 
equally proud. 


“Did you have it made here, Harold?” | , 


asked Beulah. 

‘*N-no—not exactly.” 

“I don’t suppose ay here could 
makesucha nice one, could they?”’ flattered 
Beulah. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

“Then don’t you tell, will you?” 

“No. What?” 
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Ten feet across — not a toy — in ral thing. 
No child too big to enjoy and want one — three-year-old! can rin 
it — four roomy seats. 

Healthful Outdoor Sport — like rowing — for boys and girls, le- 
veloping lungs, straightening backs, strengthening limbs. Keeps 
children at home and off dusty streets and sidewalks. Endorsed 
by physicians and parents. 

Full toned organ with every outfit, begins playing when Merry 
Go Round starts. Plays any tune. 


Health Merry Go Round Co.,e": Quincy, Ill. 
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wt didn’t have it made. It was made 
ody else. I bought it.” 

“Did you, Harold?” 

upon't you tell, now. Nobody’ll ever 
It’s as good as new—about; and 


jp id thirteen dollars for it.” 
lot that much?” 


“ lar dress suit? I should say 
seth They cost sixty dollars. That’s what 
some of the feliows back at school paid for 


” 
“ 


eel had only fifteen dollars saved up. 
| got this of a fellow who played in the 

house orchestra. He hadn’t worn it 
mee than twenty times, he says.” 

“Wasn't that lucky!” 

“Be wanted fifteen, but I had to get 
some other things to go with it, you know. 
It looks pretty well, doesn’t it?”” 

“Just dandy! I love dress suits.” 

“Will you make me a shield, Beulah?” 

“What are they?” 

“Why, 2 sort of pad to strap about my 
neck, and to cover my shirt, and with my 
initials on. All the fellows back at school 
have them.” : 

“Qh,I know! A band to buckle behind, 
anda flap to hang down. I’ve seen them. 
Do you really want me to make you one?” 

Yes: will you? Mother said she would, 
put I’d rather have you. Girls made those 
that most of the fellows wear. Some of 

are peaches.”’ 

“All right. I’ll make you a pink one, 
and embroider white initials on it. It will 


be simply dear!”’ 


With a simulation of blasé assurance 
Harold threw off his overcoat in the little 
dressing-room at the hall, relinquished hat 
and handkerchief, and sauntered to the 
mirror, where he ostentatiously adjusted 
his tie. There were three or four wights 
resent —formerly his associates and peers, 
bat now, clad even in sack coats, how de- 
cidedly his inferiors! Poor devils! Sack 
coats and four-in-hand ties! And he, too— 
he, Harold— once had worn, on such occa - 
sions, a sack coat! 

Having permitted them to view his back 
Harold turned, and with careless ease, as 
to the manner born, strolled out. Nothing 
had been said beyond the ordinary saluta- 
tions, but he felt that he had made an im- 
pression and that he was an education. At 
the threshold he paused long enough to 
make certain that his safety-pin was guard- 
ing that gap, and to tug at his cuffs. Then 
he stepped boldly out into the glare of 
publicity. 

Beulah was not yet at the door of the 
other dressing-room, so he had to stand 
and wait, exposed to eyes far and near. 
What a curious, embarrassing, undressed 
sensation permeated him! He changed to 
the other foot, affecting the nonchalance 
of evening clothes; his hands sought con- 
fidence-giving pockets, but slipped along 
his trouser-seams in vain. 

His trousers had no pockets—none! He 
remembered now. That made the trousers 
fit better, and was a point of superiority in 
this particular suit. Besides, no gentle- 
man should have his hands in his pockets 
in the presence of ladies, and especially in 
aballroom, of course! Whereupon Harold 
rebuked his traitorous hands, and they dan- 
gled helplessly by his side. 

_Beulah’s appearance at the door of the 
girls’ dressing-room relieved him by put- 
ting him in motion; and, walking with an 
odd consciousness that his legs were much 
in evidence, he approached her. 

Ahem! Beulah smilingly accepted his 
proffered arm, and together they prome- 
naded to seats. Arrived there, he was 
thankful. The undressed sensation per- 
sisted—there seemed so little to him, in 
front, and his tails dragged at him so, be- 
hind. But he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Beulah was being fittingly escorted. 

es, sir; he and she were giving the ball- 
toom an air. It was a positive insult to 
attend an evening function inasack coat ora 
cutaway, like those other fellows were doing. 

Having, with his latest-acquired and 
most distinguished manner, seated his lady, 

e suffered himself to sink beside her. He 
wondered if anybody could have guessed 
that he was wearing a dress suit for the 
first time. Had any action betrayed him? 
He had hunted for pockets—phew! What 
a terrible break! Covertly, he reassured 
himself of his safety-pin. He tugged at 
cuffs, 

Yes (he agreed), the hall was decorated 
beautifully. He fanned her. 


Would it be noticeable, he pondered, if 
he should raise his hand to his tie? He 


was sure that the tie was askew — intuition 
so declared. Was it permissible that a 
man in evening clothes should publicly re- 
arrange his tie? Or would that mark him, 
Harold, as ill-at-ease and self-conscious? 

Yes (he agreed), Sybil Doring’s gown 
was a perfect dream. Also, that Mrs. 
Potter, one, of the patronesses, was cer- 
tainly growing stouter. 

He watched Mr. Potter, who always wore 
a dress suit, and who moved about in it 
with the utmost unconcern. He resolved 
to adopt that gentleman’s ways. Mr. Pot- 
ter sat with his knees crossed; Harold ven- 
tured to cross his—gingerly. Oh, might he 
not feel of that tie? It must be either aslant 
or creeping around under his ear! People 
were looking at it, were they not? 

Yes (he apee®. it was warm. And was 
he fanning her sufficiently? Ah, not too 
hard! Begpardon! Ah! Ah! Yes, quite 
true. Yes. 

He let his disengaged hand stray across 
his chin; thence, casually descending, 
brush athwart histie. The tie was straight, 
after all! He was relieved. 

Horrors! He was sitting on his tails! 
Great Cesar! He never had split them, 
nor had he flirted them adroitly, nor had 
he stretched them smoothly. hat a sit- 
uation! Branded by wrinkled tails, would 
not his newly-acquired reputation burst 
like a bubble when he was exhibited, pres- 
ently, to those who knew about this sort 
of thing? And yet, he must not shift now, 
for his pose, he trusted, was correct. He 
had been wanting to shift for some mo- 
ments, to see if he could not mitigate the 
discomfort of that boardlike bosom, forcing 
his collar to cut cruelly into his chin. 

Yes (he agreed), it was time that the 
music started up. Also, he agreed that 
he hoped there would be lots of two-steps. 

He wished that he might get at his hand- 
kerchief, but he was sitting on that as well. 
And the ornamental handkerchief tucked 
in his vest aperture must be held inviolate. 

Yes. Ah! Ah! Yes, indeed. So? 

Thank Heaven, there was the music, in- 
terrupting Beulah’s light chatter, releasing 
his chin and his tails. He arose—with a 
quick, unobtrusive jerk at his vest to 
settle it into place. He was confident that 
the motion was not observed. The safety- 
pin was still there, he ascertained. e 
seized upon the occasion to extract his 
handkerchief with a flourish. 

As they floated together around the hall 
—around and around—he pictured to him- 
self that he must be appearing quite the 
beau—elegance and grace personified. Or 
were people mn ge at him! Sniggering 
in their sleeves? ere his tails tremen- 
dously wrinkled? Were they flying out at 
right angles when he and Beulah whirled? 
It seemed to him that they were; but he 
did not know how to control them. Mr. 
Potter’s tails did not fly, did they? No, 
not a bit. Huh! 

“TIsn’t this heavenly music?” sighed 
Beulah ecstatically. 

He acquiesced. He wished that he 
might see his tails. 


The evening waxed and joys, apparently, 
were unconfined. Harold smingied freely, 
bestowing the princeliness of his presence 
with impartial generosity upon this damsel 
and that, occasionally almost forgetting 
how he was accoutred; almost forgetting, 
but not utterly. His legs—those long legs, 
never so long as now when they seemed to 
comprise the major part of him—bothered 
him as they bore him from side of hall to 
side of hall, across the polished plain, and 
his hands were despairingly large and red, 
ruthlessly deprived, as they were, of an 
refuge. That curious ungirt, undressed, 
exposed sensation clung to him. But he 
was becoming used to his tails; yes, sir. 
His sitting-down, he flattered himself, was 
growing mechanical. Glory be! 

Huh! A dress suit was nothing, after 
all! Was it? He—he might have been 
born in it, for any difference it made to 
him. At least, people would think so, 
wouldn’t they? 

But upon pride followeth hard the fall. 

Manfully he foraged for happy Beulah, 
and ——T delivering to her the cup of 
coffee and the sandwich, having procured 
for himself a like portion, he deposited 
himself beside her; aye, with a reckless 
flirt of his tails, debonairly deposited him- 
self beside her. Beulah shrieked in expos- 
tulation. -And—there was a crash, and 
coffee, Beulah’s coffee, and Beulah’s cup, 
were at their feet. Upon Beulah’s plate, 
and covering Beulah’s sandwich, rested a 
pestiferous tail, which evidently had only 
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been biding its opportunity to betray him. 
Too late was it whisked away. 

“Oh, Harold!” cried Beulah. 

Blushing furiously, Harold stammered, 
and felt the broad, derisive smiles of tri- 
umph circulate among the sack coats and 
cutaways, his once despised inferiors. It 
had occurred —after all 
his pain. after all his career, distingué and 
artfully shapen as that had been; in spite 
of safety-pin, and pocketless trousers, and 
bosom expanse, and careless ease of posture, 
it had occurred. In the smash of a coffee- 
cup were smashed his fond, foolish hopes. 

“‘Never mind, Harold,” insisted Beulah 
consolingly, as, after the lugubrious fes- 
tivities termed a dance had ended, they 

ursued their homeward way. “It was 
just an accident. Why, it might have hap- 
pened to anybody, and it hasn’t hurt my 
dress a bit.”’ 

“But you needn’t make me that shield,” 
declared Harold, miserable still. ‘‘I don’t 
want any now. What’s the use?” 

“Indeed I shall make it,’’ asserted Beulah. 
‘*A pink one, with white initials.” 

hich was exceeding sweet and mag- 
nanimous of her, he thought, wasn’t it?— 
after the way he had disgraced them both! 


Common Sense in 
Common Schools 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


serious and responsible struggle of practical 
affairs. 

Certainly the facts have taught us that 
the restless, driving, executive kind of boy 
is of as sound and valuable timber as the 
docile, studious and receptive boy; that he 
is as likely to cut just as wide a swath in the 
world’s affairs as the lad who ‘‘stands 
higher” in class rank, and that he is as well 
worth educating as the ‘‘natural scholar.” 
And we are coming, too, to recognize that 
he is as much entitled to a training which 
fits his special temperament and endow- 
ments as is the scholarly boy. 

In spite of the pessimists recent years have 
seen a remarkable expansion of our demo- 
cratic institutions; our industrial and com- 
mercial institutions have not only expanded 
and multiplied marvelously, but they have 
grown more varied and complex. This 
means that the call for new workers of the 
practical and executive type has increased 
and is increasing in a ratio that we can 
scarcely comprehend. Boys of practical 
and ‘‘motor’’ tendencies hear the call for 
action early and with increasing urgency. 

What is the result? If they are not held 
in school by a line of instruction which 
appeals to their instincts they will quit the 
schoolroom long before they should and 
miss those studies which would naturally 
zive them their best and richest equipment 

or the activities of industry, commerce 

and politics—studies which come in the 
high-school course when the high school is 
even approximately the People’s College 
instead of a feeder to the university, where 
the fetish of graduation is the central shrine 
to which all eyes are directed. 

If I were to indulge in a word of prophecy 
I would say that the high school of the 
future will be closer to the people than to 
the college; 
more for the children of the plain people; 
that it will make a broader and stronger 
appeal to, and a better provision for, the 


boy who has small interest in college, but | 
that 
its course will smack less of those studies | 


feels he must ‘‘ quit and go to work’”’; 





| 


is efforts, after all | 

































The Sign of Sure 
Clothes 


By A. Frank Taylor 





**Who makes your clothes, Bill?”’ 


** Don’t know ?”’ 

‘*Then you must take chances of being 
improperly fitted and having a suit lose its 
shape every time you buy one. 

‘* And eight times in ten you'll get the 
wrong suit when you deal in ordinary 
brands or when you buy from this tailor 
and that — 

‘*For fully eighty per cent. of ordinary 
suits are improperly tailored, badly made 
up and then merely pressed into a tempo- 
rary shape by that old doctor Goose, the 
Hot Flat Iron—to become shapeless and 
ill-fitting a short time after being worn, 

‘*'That’s the actual percentage of ‘ bad 
suits’— based upon actual tailoring obser 
vation. 

‘* Now that money of yours doesn’t come 
so easily that you can afford to throw it 
away recklessly, does it? 

‘* You should therefore see that you get 

| the very best value for your money every 
time you buy a suit. 

‘*And it isn’t necessary to take any- 

| body’s ‘ Say So’ about the best suit either. 

‘You can tell for yoursed/y whether or 
not a suit is made right —or whether or not 
it will hold its shape—dec/ore and not after 
you buy — 

‘Just lay the collar flat on a table or 
counter — it it is absolutelv straight from tip 
to tip—it’s a ‘ Good Suit.’ 


that its curriculum will do | 


which tradition holds to be divinely ap- | 


pointed agencies for ‘“‘mental discipline” ; 
that it will have less of the cast-iron pro- 
gram and will less and less attempt to 
mould all pupils to the same pattern; that 
it will give culture to thosewho seek culture 
and help all to strike straight for the goal 
dictated by their own natural impulses, 
whether that be a business or a profession. 
More than that, it will increasingly put 
up to ed om himself the selection of his 
course and the responsibility of its faithful 
pursuit. And there is nothing better for 
the development of character than driving 
at a fixed purpose with a clear sense of 

responsibility. 
ur public schools will not be common in 





the truest sense of the word until these | 


conditions are measurably realized, and 
until the ability of the pupil to build a gas- 
engine, construct a dynamo or make a 
difficult chemical analysis is as highl 
recognized as the ability to translate Virgil 
or Homer or demonstrate a tough proposi- 
tion in geometry. 


‘* That’s easy, isn’t it? 
‘* Now here’s another way to tell, too— 


this is Corroborative Evidence. 

‘*See that the label ‘ Sincerity Clothes’ 
is in the coat of the next suit you buy — 

‘* Then you can rest assured your suit is 
right. 

‘*For ‘Sincerity Clothes’ are tailored 


right—the shape is vo/ merely pressed in 
temporarily by Old Dr. Goose—the Hot 
Flat Iron—it is sezwm into the Fabric per- 
manently by expert needle workmanship. 


‘*That’s why ‘ Sincerity Clothes’ look 

Good and Hold their shape from ‘ try on’ 

| to ‘ wear out,’—and it’s a good long time 
in between. 

‘*If you make sure that the label of 
‘Sincerity Clothes’ is in the next suit you 
buy — you can be satisfied that you're get- 
ting the best Clothes Value for your money 
you possibly can—’’ 

Write tor full description of ‘‘ The Sure 
Way to Test Clothes,’’— it’s free. Address 
Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., 276 Franklin 
St., Chicago. 

Here’s the label on ‘‘ Sincerity Clothes” 
— it insures Style, Service and Satisiaction. 


MADE AND 


GUARANTEED 


BUM. NATHAN 
& FISCHER CO.) 
ence — 
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O SAY that 

musicians hold 

the palm for 
fanciful vagaries is 
a mistake, though 
outsiders may have 
long accepted anything extravagant said 
of prima donnas as verity. Other profes- 
sions— painting, literature, the drama— 
hold quite as glaring examples of what 
might be termed: the ‘‘ pedestal habit.” 

idelights cast in the interview prove 
oftener more illuminating on this subject 
than the things that 
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The Artistic Temperament 


Its Little WeaKnesses and Winning Ways 


BY WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


she tells youhashappened. Oncesherelated 
an exciting incident of her life as taking 
place in the Basque Provinces, later she de- 
tailed it with the scene laid in Egypt. But 
that, perhaps, only proves that mankind 
may be the same the world over. 

Miss Ellen Terry is a joy to the heart of 
every man who has met 
her. When you leave her 





afterward get into print. 
The Parisian eakdaeity, 
I have found, without 
exception, charming to in- 
terview, and with the sim- 
plicity that accompanies 
genuine greatness. Berlin 
and Vienna are to the in- 
terviewer much the same, 
earnest thoughtfulness in 
the Northern capital, and 
a dash of gayety in the 
Southern, marking only 
national characteristics. 
In England, with its 
many genial celebrities, 
there are others that crave 
isolation; we have quite a 
nice little class of their 
imitators now in America. 
Mr. Bram Stoker, in the 
role of protector to Sir 
Henry irving, assumed 
this mental attitude of 
complete isolation, and 
then, with a suspicious 
romptness, got out a 
iography of his employer 





resence a sort of color- 
lindness has set in, and 
everything takes on a vio- 
let tinge, like her eyes. 
Only in interviewing her 
you must be careful, very 
careful, that she doesn’t 
interview you instead, and 
that you have nothing to 
take away with you but 
what you have yourself 
foolishly told her. 
Madame Nordica knows 
how to get at the heart of 
her subject, clearly, 
broadly and with keen in- 
telligence, speaking in 
long, well-rounded sen- 
tences, and in excitement 
with an oratorical effect, 
betraying her preacher an- 
cestry. But sometimes 
things happen to turn the 
train of her thoughts in the 
midst of it, as the fire- 
engines dashing by did 
one day. Looking out of 








almost simultaneously 
with his death, and con- 
taining exactly the points that the inter- 
viewer would have welcomed. But post- 
mortem interviews have little personal 
value to the subject departed. 

There is nail doubt that this isolation 
had a good deal to do with the waning po 
ularity of Irving in his later years, bs ‘a 
had been completely removed from the 
human interest that a closer knowledge of 
personality through the press invariably 
sustains. 

Certain American actors, of their own 
will or that of their managers, have aped 
this same isolation, but their press-agents 
in consequence very often work overtime 
to patch up the rents that the ‘‘air of mys- 
tery” is so apt to blow in box-office receipts. 


When “Mrs. Pat”’ is Bored 


Attitudinizing is rare, all things considered, 
among the interviewed, but sometimes one 
finds it. Mrs. Patrick Campbell gave me an 
instance. It was behind the scenes that I 
met her. ‘It is a great bore to me to be 
interviewed,” she said as welcome, adding, 
‘But I suppose it bores you, too.” 

‘*We both have to make our living, Mrs. 
Campbell,” I answered. Then we went on 
with our task as cheerfully as we might. 

To follow, as interviewer, a career from 
its beginning to the final enthronement, is 
sometimes regretfully to find disappoint- 
ment of first impressions. Madame Melba, 
when she was anxiously feeling her way to 
popularity, could not have been surpassed 
in affability. Thirteen years ago, on the 
day that she made her Chicago début in 
Lucia—and a prima donna is supposed to 
spare her speaking voice completely on 
such occasions—she gave me an interview 
that for surprising frankness could not well 
have been exceeded. To-day she flees in 
horror from the interviewer, but carefully 
preserves a bound volume of newspaper 
clippings to remind her of her progressions. 

cae, the tenor, remains, as he was at 
the outset, a big, frank boy. He tried once 
to tell me the story of his life in English. 
‘*When I begin, I sing on a church,” was 
the way it opened—in a church was the 
meaning that no great effort was needed to 
supply. And who would smile when he 
announced, ‘‘I sing too much opera,” and 
he meant a great many, when his manner 
was as boyishly confiding as was his pride 
in his English? 

Madame Calvéis delightful, contradictory 
or gay; it depends on her mood what she 
tells you, and also, sometimes, where what 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


the window she said, ‘‘ Do 
you know that the firemen 
are the bravest men in New York? Come, 
let’s go look at them!” And, hastily catch- 
ing up her hat, she started for the hall- 
door, where we were met by the chef 
d’orchestre from the Metropolitan, who had 
come for a rehearsal that she had forgotten. 

But there are others who greet you, as 
soon as they are comfortably settled, with 
the question, ‘‘ Now, what do you want me 
to tell you?”’—making one feel as a dentist 
must when his patient, after climbing into 
the chair, calmly opens his mouth, and 
leaves the practitioner to settle what shall 
remain and what shall be taken out. 

Both Sargent and Abbey, the American 
painters, share the English antipathy to 
interviews, though the latter, when he sets 
foot in New York, will talk for publication 
at slight inducement. It was in London 
that I discovered their reticence. A singer 
friend of Sargent arranged for our meeting. 
The artist wrote a polite note inviting me 
to tea with him any day at five, but adding 
as clause of reservation that he did not 
want to be written about. In my reply of 
thanks, I added that, as my object in want- 
ing to see him was to write about him, I 
must refuse his kind invitation, and had 
returned the card of introduction that our 
friend had given me. 

Abbey was less genial. Thinking it 
likely that a long London residence might 
have inoculated his mind with traditions 
that had existed for a thousand years be- 
fore he got there, I sent with my letter to 
him, as proof of identity, 
two fe ey of lectures 


on the at-home da 
of the Royal Acad- 
emician at pictur- 
esque Bushey, a 
little way out of 
London, where he 
has built a splendid house, Lululaund, and 
founded his art school. The place was full 
of guests, so he turned me over to George 
Harcourt, later head of the Fraser Art 
School, in Scotland, and a great painter, to 
show me the house and its treasures. 

After the others had left I remained by 
invitation to talk with Von Herkomer alone. 
He ended by playing the zither, and he 
played it like a master. Suddenly he 
stopped; evidently he had been observin 
me. ‘‘ You must be a good man,” he said, 
in a relieved sort of way, ‘‘or you wouldn’t 
have had that expression on your face 
while I was a 

“Thank you,” answered, ‘‘but you 
don’t really know. Perhaps I ama burglar 
come to spy on your place.” 

‘*But it wouldn’t be any sort of use, you 
know,” he cut in promptly, some inward 
doubts of the ‘‘press man” evidently re- 
wee, ‘for I have a man patrolling the 
grounds all night long.” 

But one of my very first experiences in 
England was the most unique oF. all, though 
I scarcely appreciated it then, or the im- 
plied value of the concession made me, used 
as I had been in America to meeting celeb- 
rities without any restraint. The occasion 
was my first visit to the poet Swinburne. 
Getting his address, and dismissing the de- 
lay of securing a letter of introduction, I 
set out to find him. It was late afternoon 
when I reached the place, a tall, rather 
modern-looking house, set back in the in- 
evitable little garden, at the foot of Putney 
Hill, leading to Wimbledon Common. 


Mr. Swinburne “Not at Home’ 


The maid, taking my card and a message 
as to my mission, came back very promptly 
to say that Mr. Swinburne could not see 
me. Aroused doubtless by the sound of 
voices, a man of short figure, dark, spark- 
ling eyes, and iron-gray hair and mus- 
taches, came out of a near-by doorway. 

“T had wanted to see Mr. Swinburne, 
that I might write about him, and he will 
not receive me. I come from New York,” 
I explained to him briefly. Perhaps there 
was a tone of injured feeling in my voice. 

‘‘Never mind what Swinburne says,’ he 
answered decidedly. ‘‘Come in.” 

He opened another door and I followed. 
It proved to be the dining-room—a long, 
high-ceiled apartment, with French win- 
dows leading on to a garden, where fruit 
trees were in bloom, and a tall statue stood 
guard at the end of a walk bordered by 
flower-beds. 

“‘T am Mr. Watts-Dunton,” he said, mo- 
Come me to be seated. Then I knew 
that the man before me was the celebrated 
literary critic—the close friend of Tennyson, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and of Swinburne— 
whose house this last poet had for twenty- 
five years called his home. 

He spoke not at all as a stranger to 
America, and with warm appreciation of 
the fine reception there of his novel Aylwin. 

‘‘The Americans are a brave people; I 
sometimes think they are the bravest 

people in the world,” he 
added presently. 





I had given there, one of 
them before the Royal 
Academy of Music. A 
reply came back that Mr. 
Abbey could receive no 
one, unless introduced by 
some one whom he knew. 
So I have not yet met the 
successful American 
artist, who began his 
career as a newspaper 
illustrator in New York. 

A third excursion into 
the realms of pictorial art 
in England was more suc- 
cessful and quite as 
amusing, for the sting of 
doubt of the ‘‘writer” 
was init. This time it 
was with Professor 
Hubert von Herkomer, 





Had I then known 
English conventions a 
bit better, I might have 
taken to myself some of 
the national credit of this 
remark, for coming with- 
out an introduction. 

But it turned out to be 
ahappy visit. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton asked many 
questions about America, 
and in return told me so 
much of close interest of 
Tennyson, Rossetti and 
the many men with whom 
he had been intimately as- 
sociated, that Swinburne 
was almost forgotten. 

‘But come again, and 
we will talk it over,” he 
said as I left; ‘‘and I 








to whom I went without 
a viséd character. It was 
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shall see about Swin- 
burne.”’” 


June 8, 1907 





We Refund Your M 
If We Fail ‘ 
to Fit You é 


You assume absolutely 
no risk when you have 
your Suits, Skirts and 
Jackets made to order in 
the latest New York 
Styles according to our 
system of FITTING BY 
MAIL, Should you not be 
satisfied with the com- 
pleted garment, return it 
promptly and we will te- 
fund your money. 

We could not make such 
a liberal guarantee were 
we not absolutely certain 
of being able to fit you per- 
fectly and to give you 
greater value for your 
money than you can ob- 
tain elsewhere. 


We have over 500,000 sat- 
istied customers through- 
out the United States 
whom we have fitted by 
mail — what we have done 
for them we can certainly 
do for you. 


Write to-day for our free 
catal and samples and 
mention the colors you prefer. 
You need not send postage as 
we will mail them free. 


ney 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
Suspender Suits, - © 
Tailored Suits, = * 
Shirt-Waist Suits, = 
Silk Suits, - - 
Jumper Suits, > 
Skirts, - = - 
Jackets, - = - 
Rain Coats, - - 
Shirt-Waists, - 
Muslin Underwear, = 
Wash Dresses, = = © ° d 
Black Silk Coats, - = $4.98 to $14.75 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 














EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


At Our Expense — 
Samples Sent Free 


Not to know about the various delightful 
kinds of Educator Crackers is to miss many 
treats, Educator Crackers are crisp, dainty 
crackers made from freshly milled cereals containing 
all the nourishment that Nature put into the grains, 
They have not only a distinctive quality that 
charms the palate, but also a food value 
possessed by no other crackers. 


Let us send you a sample box com 

taining our most popular varie 

ties. A postal card request will 

bring it to you, and our booklet, 

free. Please send the name of 
your grocer. 


Johnson Educator Food %, 
209 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Educator Crackers 


are sold by most 
SH gcod dealers. 











When you build, 


wren you builds TOOK to the Roof! 


The life of your building depends on it. If s/one 
walls for durability, why not also stone roofs,suchas 


Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 
“ Outlive the building without paint or repairs” 
Write for our free Roof Book 
tells all the the Sop about tin 


facts about . 
all the 





** shingle “* 
> roofs< “ patent “* 
—the asphalt, gravel, 
words flint, etc. 
of \ the slate people about slate 


Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 








Pay Less for 
RUGS and CURTAINS 


Get more beautiful styles and the very latest patterns. 

The BRUSSELLO ART RUG at $2.25 and hand- 

some Regal Rugs at $3.75 are the greatest rug values 

known. Shown in actual colors in complete cala- 

logue—sent free. Lace Curtains, 45 cents and up. 
Cash or Credit anywhere. 


UNITED MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper St., Philadelphia 


KODAK FILM Fizished Promptly by Experts. 


One roll developed and twelve unmount 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c with 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample prist- 

ROBE OHNSTON, : 
rt Photo-Finishing, 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. 





RT J 
Kodaks and Supplies, Ex 
12 North Main St, 
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lIN THE OPEN 


Peary and the Pole— Lacrosse—A Good Game 


te parties in the field, it looks 

as if we are to have still another 

of ay ny Foy ye bi Peary zs 

trying ise the necessary to 

tfit the Roosevelt and start him on his 

or: Wellman is preparing to place himself 

at the fitful mercies of the elements and a 

garbeg, which enthusiastic members of the 
éro 


Niecmate there are already three 


clubs call a dirigible balloon; and 
there is talk of a Norwegian as well as of a 
Danish expedition. Meanwhile Peary has 
to his eredit the record of farthest north— 
and no word has yet come of André, who set 
sail for the Pole in another dirigible balloon 
several years ago, and never has been heard 


since. ‘ 

The impression appears to be popular 
that Pole-seeking is the mission of a brave 

rather than of efficient training, and, 
if such be the thought, it will lead to griev- 
ous fault in appraisement when the qualities 
of explorers like Abruzzi (Cagni), Nansen 
and Peary are estimated. The brave heart 
js certainly an essential—but competent 
Polar exploration requires more of an 
equipment than fearlessnessand determina- 
tion. We may regard with a kind of ad- 
miration the reckless spirit that starts out 
to find the Pole with little other equipment 
than a gas-bag and a courage rash to the 
point of unintelligence; but we can neither 
applaud the adventure nor take seriously 
the pretensions of such an undertaking to 
be regarded as a scientific expedition, 
equipped for deliberate and competent 
work. 

Ballooning for the Pole, dependent prac- 
tically on shifts of the wind for progress 
and tien. is only a little less entitled to 
respect or sober thought than the pone 
as exploited at different periods, of propel- 
ling a boat-shaped automobile across the 
circumpolar ice, or of driving ponies over 
the same ice-cragged and barren area. 
Such schemes, while no doubt productive 
as sensational advertising, are unlikely to 
win results of interest to the scientific 
world; they belong properly to the freak 
class, and should be bracketed with the 
over-the-Niagara-Falls-in-a-barrel man and 
other whimsical agitators. And yet these 

ueer Polar excursions have had the un- 
ortunate effect of causing the American 
people to withhold from the invaluable 
work of serious expeditions, suchas Peary’s, 
the earnest be 0d and financial support 
of which they all have been in sore need and 
of which they are so worthy. 

Had it not been for Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
of New York, Peary would have been un- 
ableto make the last venture which resulted 
so splendidly in his planting the Stars and 
Stripes farthest north at 87° 6’—thus re- 
aya the record which was made in 1900 

y Cagni, of the Abruzzi party, who had 
eclipsed the mark formerly attained in 1895 
by Nansen, Mr. Jesup substantially out- 
fitted the last Peary expedition from his 
own pocket, and has given generously to 
the fund now making for the American 
explorer’s next attempt, but about $40,000 
remains to be raised, and, from the present 
outlook, that should all be in perhaps before 
this issue of Taz SaruRDAY Brame Post 
is eee. That there should be such 
difficulty in securing aid by general con- 
tribution does not seem to be to the credit 
of this country, which, unlike the countries 
of Europe, offers no national patronage to 
such scientific research. 


The Factor of Food 


Peary will start from New York in the 
Roosevelt, which was uninjured structur- 
ally by the rough experience of her maiden 
ae about the first of July, and, with the 
Eskimos he takes on, will push as far north 
as he can along the west coast of Grant 
Land. Here, about the end of September, 
the Roosevelt, built expressly to withstand 
the terrific strain of the ice jam, will be 
frozen in, and Peary and his party enter 
upon the a. Arctic night, the monotony 
of which will be somewhat relieved by pre- 
paring the provisions and the dog harness 
and the sledges for the ‘‘dash” over the 
about 450 miles that will probably separate 
the place Peary winters from the North 

ole. For the crew of about twenty 
(Americans and Newfoundlanders), and as 





many more Eskimos, the provisions very 
largely will consist of pemmican (mixed 
chopped meat and grease), ship’s biscuit 
and tea, which is easier to carry and more 
stimulating in extreme cold than coffee; 
the 150 dogs for the twenty sledges will at 
times fare more luxuriously on musk-ox 
meat when the hunters make a big killing. 
In February, when the twilight makes 
traveling possible, Peary will choose a select 
and small party from his company and, 
with the sledges carrying every ounce of 
food they can hold, make his dash for the 
Pole. On his last attempt to reach the 
Pole, Peary headed due north on his final 
dash, but this time he will travel in a 
northwesterly direction in order to counter- 
act the easterly drift of the ice which he 
encountered in 1906. Returning, he will 
head for the north coast of Greenland, on 
which he sought escape from the breaking 
ice when compelled to turn back last year. 

As ten miles a day is very often the limit 
over the very rough and broken ice, it 
becomes apparent that, other conditions 
being all counted favorable, reaching the 
Pole becomes largely a matter of provision- 
carrying capacity; and that is not so simple 
a problem as it no doubt appears to those 
who have no Arctic travel experience to 
advise them. It would seem to be merely 
a question of adding to the number of 
sledges; but the uninitiated do not know 
that every sledge added means from six 
to eight more dogs and another man, if not 
two, to feed. 

There is a workable economical unit in 
all wilderness adventure beyond which the 
explorer may not go, either in the Arctics 
or in the Tropics—and Peary may be de- 
pended on to reach the very limit. His last 
attempt was handicapped by most unusual 
weather conditions, which, by open water, so 
repeatedly interrupted his sledge journey 
that his provisions gave out when he had 
made not more than half the distance be- 
tween his ship and the coveted goal—his 
farthest north being 200 miles from the 
Pole. And similar conditions, should they 
occur, would defeat him again, for beyond 
a certain practicable ratio between men 
and dogs on one hand, and provisions and 
sledges on the other, it is impossible to 
increase the provision-carrying capacity 
where there are no other resources en route 
from start to finish of the trip. 


The Man for the Job 


Whatever may be his luck in this respect 
of seasonable weather, there can be no 
question of Peary being the man most 
qualified for the task of all those that have 
sought to achieve this particular honor. 
If ever the North Pole is to submit to 
discovery, it seems as if Peary ought to be 
the man on the job. For twelve years now 
he has been devoting his entire time to 
North Polar exploration. During that time 
he has made six—or is it seven? —separate 
expeditions in the search of the Pole; and 
when not actually hunting the Pole, he 
has been hunting the money needful to 
further searching. No man ever has had 
anything like his experience north of the 
Arctic Circle, and few of the long list of 
adventurers into North Polar regions have 
been so well equipped scientifically; so, if 
all goes well with im, and he is favored by 
a little good iuck, Peary hopes to return 
to New York, with Old Glory nailed to the 
North Pole, about fifteen months after he 
sails this coming July. 

As for the automobile and bailoon ex- 
cursions, Peary has said repeatedly there 
is only one way of reaching the Pole, 
namely, by footing it from the nearest land 
base; and we are willing to accept his word 
as authoritative. 

Since Captain Roald Amundsen, in the 
course of his notable Northwest Passage, 
located the magnetic North Pole, discovery 
of the geographical Pole will, in point ot 
fact, add little to scientific data—but we 
hope Peary will discover it just the same, 
and put the American flag where loyal 
representatives of the principal nations of 
the world have been trying to place theirs 
time out of mind. 

If there is any one thing more than 
another needed to place sport in its proper 
place at American schools and colleges, it is 


a greater diversity of athletic interest, 
namely, more games. More games would 


bring more boys out on to the playground, | 


and,what iseven more important toa whole- 
some adjustment of the athletic question, 
more games would lessen the frenzied devo- 
tion which at present the undergraduate 
body concentrates upon baseball in the 
spring and upon footballintheautumn. It 
would goa very long way toward putting 
more of the spirit m5 fun, more of the real 
play spirit, into their games—and drive off 
the field that painful seriousness with which 
the college lad views the athletic efforts of 
his baseball nine or football eleven. There- 
fore the obvious and very gratifying in- 
creased activity in lacrosse is one of the 
best signs of the present spring season. 


More Brilliant than Baseball 


It is rather remarkable that this spirited 
game, really about the only one we can 
claim as native to the soil, should not be 
more popular. Baseball is not so brilliant, 
nor does football give opportunity for more 


strategic play, while, from the spectators’ | 
point of view, the Indian game quite out- | 


classes all others, for there is always some- 
thing doing, and in the open where all may 
see it. For the player it should be more 
attractive than baseball or football, be- 
cause it gives more frequent opportunity 
for individual effort. 


I have sometimes thought the neglect | 


of lacrosse due to the fact that first-class 
play is possible only to the highest type of 
athlete—for here is a game in which those 
who excel must be fleet of foot, sound of 
wind, quick of eye and certain of action. 
No game is its equal as an all-round de- 
veloper, and none gives so much mental and 
physical stimulus; it is, in fact, a game all 
to the good. 

In Canada, where the game recently has 
been shamelessly professionalized outside 
of the colleges, lacrosse always has been 
played extensively and well—but with us 
activity heretofore has been confined to 
one or two localities and one college organi- 
zation of real life. 

This season, however, there appears to 
be an awakening to the feeling that a good 
thing too long has been neglected, and 
reports of teams forming are heard from 
new and widely separated sections. Chicago 
sends word of three teams, St. Paul is to 
have two, Rochester is to try again, Balti- 
more has a new organization, and both 
New York and Philadelphia are to try for 
the laurels which the famous 


American clubs, 

The most active among college organiza- 
tions is that in which Johns Hopkins and 
Lehigh are largely responsible for having 
kept the game alive for undergraduates, 
and now, with interest renewing and widen- 
ing, it should be given an impetus that will 
put it beyond all chance of future misfor- 
tune. Curiously, neither Yale nor Prince- 


ton has a team, although the latter formerly | 


played the game regularly. 


There has been among club teams too 


much professionalism through inducing | 


Canadian players to come over the line and 
take an easy job, and there is too much 


unnecessary rough play among all teams, | 


club and college. Cut it out—do not sully 
such a good game; and it does not help 
to win. 


Where the Forests Go 


No doubt people very often think that 


those of us who labor to open their eyes to 
the necessity of prompt, practicable and 
comprehensive legislation to save the forest 
lands of the country sometimes overdraw 
uhe picture. 

The other day I came upon some statis- 
tics regarding the State of Pennsylvania's 
disappearing timber which are very much 
apropos. 

In one Pennsylvania tract there has been 
cut in two years fifty million feet of timber, 
covering three thousand acres; the six 
thousand remaining acres of the tract are 
estimated to hold two hundred million feet, 
which is being fed into a ‘mill that has a 
daily capacity of two hundred thousand 
feet! —‘*Farr-piay.” 


Crescent | ¢ 
Club, of Brooklyn, so long has held among | 


Bohn 


Syphon 
Refrigerator 


The Beautiful—The Sanitary 


Sold by dealers all over the United 
States and Canada on this 


Special Offer 


The Home Test Plan 
























































Every dealer has our authority to deliver a 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator to your home for a 10 
days’ trial. ZAis Home Trst must prove th 
truth of all the following claims or the refriger 
ator may be returned and full purchase price will 

be refunded 

Celery, muskmelons, onions—any vegetable or 
fruit will not taint milk, butter and the like (én ofer 
vesse/s) in the same Bolin Syphon Refrigerator food 
compartment — proving absence of dead at 

Milk will remain fresh), sweet and of perfect nourish- 
ing quality for at least 72 hours in the Bohn — preving 
absence of germ life 

Matches will light freely after a day or more in 
the Bohn food compartment—the supreme test of 
dryness. 

A given quantity of ice will keep the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 6 to 15 degrees colder than any other of 
equal size, and the ice lasts longer—frovtnyg econo» 

The food compartment of the Bolin Syphon Refriger- 
ator is as large as that of any refrigerator for size 

A lighted match will alinost flicker out in the active 
current of live air from the Lase of the ice chamber — 
proving perfect circulation, 

Reniember 


You prove these statements in your home 
Order by mail where 
we have no dealer mene feel ie 


Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege. We pay 
the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction 


Where we have 
nodealer, orderly 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


1542 University St., 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Book FREE & 
Tells many 
startling 
truths about 
the relation 
of poor ice 
boxes to 
typhoid, 
epidemics, 
cholera 

It fully 
catalogs 


the - 
BOHN. { 





White 


Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 





Not the troublesome kind that tires you 
out before the freezing’s done. 

| A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK 
**Frozen Dainties' 


Describes many delicious c« 
tions that are healthful and 
freshing — delicious ice cre 
cooling sherbets, sparkling 

ices. Remember, it's FREE 













| N | SECL'RED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Send sketch for free report as to patenta)ility Illust 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT wit! valu- 
alle List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Pat- 





ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


| EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


MUNICIPAL 


N A PREVIOUS article in this depart- 
ment it was explained why Government 
bonds, on account of their high price 

and consequent low interest yield, had 
ceased to be attractive to the average in- 
vestor with a. The natural question, 
therefore, is: ‘ t kind of security takes 
the place of the Government bond with 
regard to stability?” 

The answer is: ‘‘Municipal bonds.” 

Of course, no kind of bond can have the 
same guarantee as a Government bond, be- 
cause that bond has behind it the obliga- 
tion and security of the United States 
Government; but, for security, the munic- 
ipal bond is the nearest approach to it. 

A municipal bond has behind it the good 
name and promise of the city, town or 
community that issues it, and when that 
city, town or community has a high repu- 
tation and a good credit, the bond takes on 
the same qualities. In addition, many 
legal and constitutional safeguards are 
thrown about municipal bonds. The very 
fact that many of them are legal invest- 
ments for savings-banks in New York and 
Massachusetts, where the savings-banks 
laws are the most stringent, is one good 
reason why they should recommend them- 
selves to the average investor who wants 
conservative investment. 

Being of the very highest class of bonds, 
and consequently really gilt-edge, munici- 
pal bonds do not pay so high a rate of 
interest as do bonds of railroads and cor- 
porations. In buying them the investor 
sacrifices income to stability. 

Yet no kind of bond has a wider or larger 
significance for the whole mass of the peo- 
ple. The pavements on which you walk 
daily, the schools in which you or your 
children study, the water that is pumped 
and _— into your home, the bridges over 
which you pass, the sewers that cleanse 
your city, and the parks where you go for 
recreation —all have been made possible by 
the issuance of municipal bonds. Thus 
they play an important part in the devel- 
opment of the country, and when you own 
one of these bonds you may well feel that 
you are contributing to the general uplift 
—and at the same time realizing an income. 
These are facts in connection with munici- 
pal bonds that every citizen should know. 


Origin of Municipal Bonds 


Municipal bonds are made possible be- 
cause communities need money for their 
improvements, and, like individuals or 
corporations, they must borrow money for 
this work. It may be for sewers, schools, 
streets or water-works. Perhaps, as in the 
case of New York, it might be for a subway. 
Frequently school districts need money to 
build schools, and they issue bonds, whieh 
come under the head of municipal bonds, 
and the security is the same. 

When a railroad or a corporation issues 
bonds it usually gives a mortgage on its 

roperty, which is the security that the 
Candhekber receives. With a municipality 
it is different. It offers no mortgage, but 
the security it gives consists of: 

First, its reputation for credit (and cities 
take care to maintain this). 

Second, the taxes on the assessed prop- 
erty within its confines. Because of this 
last form of security it is always highly 
desirable to buy the bonds of a city or com- 
munity which has a large tax-list and 
whose bonded debt is much smaller, the 
revenue from taxes being used to pay off 
interest and principal of bonds. There is 
still another difference between railroad and 
municipal bonds. Railroad bonds are usu- 
ally ‘‘ underwritten ’’—that is, taken by one 
or more private bankers or bond houses, 
who in turn sell them to the investors or 
others. Municipal bonds are sold, often 
after sealed bids have been received, to the 
highest bidder. Individuals have the oppor- 
tunity to take part in this sale, and can buy 
bonds direct from the city. 

A third and very important difference 
between railroad and municipal bonds (and 
one of supreme interest to the investor, for 
it affects his income) is that municipal 
bonds are exempt, for the most part, from 
taxation—that is, they are exempt if you 
live in the State in which the city issuing 
the bonds is located. The exemption ends 


BONDS AS 


at the State line. If a man in Columbus, 
Ohio, for example, should buy a bond 
issued by that city, it would be tax-exempt 
as long as he lived in the State of Ohio. 
But if he should move to New York it 
would become part of his personal property 
and therefore would be liable for taxation. 
Many corporation bonds are exempt from 
taxation in the States under whose laws 
they have been incorporated. For ex- 
ample, the Southern Pacific bonds are 
tax-exempt in California. ; 

A'corporation is sometimes liable to suffer 
from mismanagement, competition or fran- 
chise complications. A municipal bond is 
not likely to be heir to these ilis. If a city 
issuing bonds is visited by some terrible 
calamity the most serious impairment of 
the investment, usually, is a temporary 
reduction of interest. 

In the case of Galveston, which was 
almost wiped out by a flood, there was a 
reduction of two and one-half per cent. in 
interest for five years. After that the bonds 
resumed the usual payment and their ulti- 
mate value was not injured, providing, of 
course, that theyran foralongtime. Inthe 
case of San Francisco, after the earthquake, 
there was no reduction in bond interest. 


Safeguards Around City Bonds 


Perhaps no class of securities available for 
the investor is so carefully safeguarded as 
municipal bonds. In many communities 
there are numerous legal preliminaries. 
Often a city bond issue for a specific pur- 
pose, like sewers or parks, must be sub- 
mitted to the voters for their approval. 
Sometimes the bond issues are authorized 
by Aldermen, or Boards of Estimate and 
Apportionment, which are composed of 
heads of the various city departments, 
whose powers are restricted and defined by 
law. But these are not all the safeguards. 

In most cities, for example New York, 
there is never an issue of bonds without 
making provision at the same time to pay 
the principal and interest of those bonds. 
This is called ‘“‘debt redemption.” It is 
usually in the form of a tax levy. In this 
way ‘‘sinking funds”’ are created. 

The sinking fund is something that every 
investor should know about. It is the 
money which a city or corporation sets 
aside every year for the purpose of retiring 
(which means paying for) its bonds when 
they come due. Often bonds are retired 
before they mature. These bonds have 
what is called the ‘‘optional redemption” 
clause, which permits the city or corpora- 
tion to take them up after due notice. 
Sometimes municipal bonds are retired 
serially—that is, a certain number every 
year. The creation of a sinking fund is 
always a precaution to protect the bond. 
Nearly all cities have ‘‘sinking fund com- 
missions, ’’ whose duty it is to see that the 
fund is safeguarded and that the bonds are 
retired at the proper time. 

Frequently, as in the case of New York, 
the bonded debt of the city is limited by 
the constitution to an amount which can- 
not be more than ten per cent. of the valu- 
ation of taxable property. This is a very 
important safeguard. Recognizing the im- 

ortance of it, the State of Massachusetts 

as put a provision into its savings-banks 
laws to the effect that the legal invest- 
ments in municipal bonds shall only be 
those of cities or towns whose bonded debt 
is not more than five per cent. of the net 
total assessed valuation. 

Municipal bonds are cheaper to-day than 
in years, and the opportunity to buy them 
isarare one. Like all kinds of bonds, they 
have declined in price because money for 
investment has sought other, and more 

rofitable, channels. Short-term notes 

ave absorbed much money that would 
have gone into bonds. Hence, the demand 
for bonds being less than usual, the price, 
like a commodity, is lower. 

There is no better example of this than 
in the case of the city of New York bonds, 
which form a considerable part of the mar- 
ketable municipal bonds, especially in the 
East. A few years ago these three and a 
half per cent. bonds, to run forty years, 
were sold at a price to yield the investor 
a little less than three per cent. To-day 
city of New York bonds may be bought at 
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a price to yield about four per cent. This 
does not mean that the credit of the city 
has been impaired, but that the condition 
of the money market makes it necessary for 
her to pay more for the money she borrows. 
One o the most striking features of the 
municipal bond situation for a year is the 
increase in the interest rate of municipal 
bonds everywhere. Formerly many were 
three per cent. bonds, and even less. Now 


~- are four per cent. 
ew York City bonds have wide sale be- 
cause they are very marketable. Besides, 


municipal resources there are very great, 
and there are unusual safeguards placed 
about the bonded debt. 

Another feature of city of New York 
bonds, created to give them a wide popu- 
lar appeal, is the fact that they may be had 
in denomination of ten dollars, or any 
multiple of that sum. These are perhaps 
the only high-class bonds available in this 
amount. sually the denomination of 
municipal bonds is one thousand dollars. 

What municipal bonds are most desir- 
able for the average investor? Naturally 
the first in any list would be those of the 
cities which have large assessed valuations, 
and where there are many safeguards 
thrown about municipal bonds. This list 
would include, for example, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis. If you 
look at the schedules of investments made 
by savings-banks in New York State you 
will find that the municipal bonds most 
mentioned are those of New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Hartford, Worcester, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia; Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Providence, Cleveland, St. Louis and St. 
Paul. 

The majority of municipal bonds issued 
= those of the New England and Eastern 

tates. 


Things to be Considered 


Yet the bonds of smaller communities often 
pay more than four per cent., and are 
james, Aa: safe. Take the bond of a 
city like Nashville, Tennessee, which is a 
thriving Southern city, which can!be bought 
at a price to yield about four and twenty 
one-hundredths per cent. 

Municipal bonds are not “‘listed’’ on 
stock exchanges—that is, they do not 
usually form part of the securities sold 
there. Therefore, you will not find them 
mentioned in the records of stock-exchange 
transactions. 

In buying municipal bonds there are 
many things to be considered. 

In the first place, the highest class bonds 
are those that are direct obligations of the 
cities or communities issuing them. This 
means that the cities are directly respon- 
sible for the payment. Sometimes munici- 
pal bonds are issued that are not direct 
obligations. These comprise bonds issued 
for paving purposes and are paid for by 
ee ge ge whose property is bene- 

ted by the improvements. These some- 
times pay as high as five and five and a half 
per cent. But if you want real security, 
you want the bonds that are the direct 
obligations. 

On account of the numerous legal pre- 
liminaries that attend the bringing out of 
municipal bonds, it is necessary that their 
legality must be unquestioned. The in- 
vestor, therefore, should buy them from a 
house that has made an investigation, or 
who can refer to some legal experts. Fre- 
quently the names of well-known lawyers 
who have investigated the bonds are suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

The investor should remember, too, the 
very important fact that the more market- 
able his bond, the more desirable it is. If 
ne should be called on suddenly to realize 
= the bond, it should be one that is readily 
sold. 

It is unadvisable to buy the bonds of 
what are called ‘‘one-industry” towns— 
that is, towns that depend for their pros- 
perity on one or two great plants. Some- 
times these plants are moved to other 
cities, and the original towns where they 
were located suffer _* as a result, and 
their securities are depreciated. 

The cities whose bonds are most attract- 
ive are those that are thriving, and whose 
prosperity and organization are permanent. 
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With This Company, 


It is withdrawable on demand at an 
time and is absolutely secure all the time. 


This Company has been in business oy, 
years and has depositors in all parts of the 


The interest is 5 per cent, 
Write to-day for the booklet, 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit (9, 


1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, mq, 
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Securities are safe investments 
and pay from 5% to 7% at present 
prices. Write for information, 
SECURITY INVESTMENT Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Moving Picture Machines 





Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small r 
We start you, furnish. 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc. 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. ntertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free, 

Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. i, Chicago 
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Ideas or Inventions 








A concern with ample capital and excellent or- 
ganization desires to secure control of a new article 
which can be advertised, or an invention which 


can be sold by mail. Will buy outright or share 
profits. Address Manufacturer, 
care of J. L. Stack Advertising Contractor, 


1500 Heyworth Building, Chicago. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
UNDERLYING 
of issues purchased by Savings Banks 
and other Institutions to net 
I Full information on 
434% to 54% request. 


BERTRON, STORRS & GRISCOM, Bankers 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St. § PHILA., 223 Land Title Bldg. 
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mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 


ear round, 

Finest bathing 

on coast. Ideal 

homes. Invest- 

ments for Cap- 

italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural Sanita- 
rium” forhealth seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET C 


overnment Positions 


j ade to Civil 
41,877 Appointments were os pa 


the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 

ear we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations and a large share of them receive appointments 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a post 








tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
containing full information about all government examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


Bonds for Investment —5% 


and over. Municipals and Corporation. Safest for 
small investors. Full information on request. 


Geo. M. Seward & Co., Bankers, *G326360° 


Moths Kept Away écctis 


by Red Cedar Sawdust bags. Always fresh, last for- 








ever. Sweet, pleasant odor. Absolutely prevent moths. 


One, 15c.; six, 75c.; twelve, $1.50. Prepaid. 
* JAMES RICHMOND, 216 Canal st, N.Y. 
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of gardening 
undertaken by 
Government 1s 


Ta biggest job 


of 
ote os and a half millions of 


: now being produced 
oon ae for setting out in the 
yarious forest reserves. 

A great many of these baby 
trees are required to fill in the 
hare places in forested areas, but 
a large proportion of them are 
utilized for so-called forest re- 
gerves Which in reality are such 
only in a sense of expectation 
for the future, being as yet mere 
tracts of naked ground. The 
greas thus described are known 
as ‘tree-planting reserves,” and 
every effort is being made to 
transform them into veritable 
forests as quickly as possible, in 
order that they may furnish 
plentiful supplies of timber in 

ions where, at the present 
time, wood is exceedingly scarce. 
Three of them are in Nebraska, a fourth is 
in Kansas, and a fifth is in eastern New 
Mexico. With the idea of securing forfuture 
generations in this country an adequate 
supply of that most indispensable of all 
substances, wood, and also to conserve the 
interests of agriculture by protecting the 
sources of the streams, the present Ad- 
ministration is continually extending the 
areas of our forest reserves, which already 
cover a total of 122,000,000 acres—Cali- 
fornia alone having 19,882,000 acres, Idaho 
18,300,000 acres, and Montana 17,300,000 


Ny 
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>= 


~. 


at 
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acres. 

The business of growing seedling trees for 
planting the forest reserves is conducted at 
six stations, which are maintained by the 
Forest Service, in different parts of the 
United States. One of them, which is the 
largest of all, is near Halsey, Nebraska; 
another is near Clyde, Colorado; another 
isnear Fort Bayard, New Mexico; another 
is near Salt Lake, Utah; another is near 
Santa Barbara, California, and the sixth is 
not far from Pasadena, in the same State. 

These stations are vast gardens, in which 
nothing is grown but little trees; and the 
land employed for the purpose is marked 
off into carefully-cultivated beds, rec- 
tangular in shape and of such size as to 
make it easy to weed and otherwise attend 
to them by the help of the narrow paths 
which divide the whole area into a sort of 
checker-board. It is a very interesting sort 
of gardening, indeed, and is conducted with 
the utmost carefulness, even the water at 
the more northern stations being warmed 
until almost tepid before it is sprinkled 
upon the tender seedlings. 

As might be supposed, an important part 
of the work consists in the gathering of the 
requisite seeds, which is by no means a 
simple or easy matter. For the most part 
they are seeds of pines, spruces and other 
cone-bearing species, which, generally 
speaking, thrive better than broad-leaved 
trees in the rocky or otherwise inhospitable 
soil which is the best available over large 
areas of the forest reserves; and it is 
necessary to collect the cones and extract 
their stores, often with no small labor. 


Robbing the Squirrels for Seeds 


The finest of all such seeds, oddly enough, 
are obtained from stores of cones accumu- 
lated by squirrels. If a man, even though 
he be an enthusiastic forester, be engaged 
in this kind of collecting, he naturally 
gathers the seeds that come handiest, on 
the most easily accessible branches of small 
trees. But the squirrel ascends to the tops 
of the tallest pines, and from the ends of 
the ay on which could hardly be reached 
by any human means cuts off the largest 
cones, afterward carrying them to the place 
which it has selected for storage purposes. 
The seeds from the tallest trees 
—veritable monarchs of the forest 
~are necessarily the very ones that 
are deemed most desirable for plant- 
ing. They represent selected stock. 
Accordingly, the seed-hunters 
eagerly seek the stores of the 
squirrels, robbing those industrious 
little animals without compunction, 











and carrying away the cones in sacks or 
wagons—to be opened afterward by means 
presently to be described. Occasionally the 
cones are as much as a foot and a half in 
length, and a fair-sized one will contain as 
many as.one hundred seeds. 

Now, some of these cones, such as those 
of the yellow pine, the firs and the spruces, 
can be opened by simply exposing them to 
the rays of the sun for a week or ten days. 
They are spread upon sheets of canvas, or 
placed on flat rocks, and after a short time 
the heat of the sun, causing the moisture 
in them to expand, unfolds the scales, on 
each of which repose two seeds, their 
‘‘wings”’ extended outward. What these 
wings are for will presently be explained, 
but meanwhile it will be appropriate to 
speak of other kinds of cones and the curi- 
ously-difficult processes which have to be 
applied in order to compel them to open. 

uch cones—as, for example, those of the 
knob pine and jack pine —do not appear to 
be intended by Nature to liberate their 
seeds at all except in case of a forest fire. 
A great fire rages through a forest, destroy- 
ing the trees in its path, and then, by the 
fierce heat of the flames, the gummy stuff 
that seals so tightly the scales of the cone 
is melted, releasing the seeds, which thus 
replant the area laid waste. Under other 
circumstances the cones never open; their 
seeds are not scattered, and the trees seem 
to make no effort whatever to propagate 
their kind. 


Handling Pine Seeds 


The scales of the cone being so hermet- 
ically glued, it is out of the question to 
persuade them to give up their seeds by ex- 
posure to thesun. They have to be boiled 
in water for a while to dissolve the gummy 
stuff, and not until then can the precious 
kernels be shaken out. After that they are 
treated like any other seeds of conifers, 
being put into bags of gunny-sacking, 
kneaded to separate the wings, and are 
finally put through sieves to get rid of dirt 
and other extraneous material. 

Cones of other species, which, while less 
refractory than those of the knob pine and 
jack pine, refuse to respond to the sun’s 
warmth, are stored for a week or two ina 
closed room that is heated to a high tem- 
perature. In this way the moisture they 
contain is made to expand, opening the 
scales, and in due course the seeds are 
shaken out. Experience has shown that 
the seeds of any of the conifers will remain 
in good condition for five or six years if 
kept in a dry place, but they give best 
results when planted within a year, or at 
most two years, after they are gathered. 

The wing with which each seed of a 
conifer is provided is intended to help it to 
fly as far as possible from the parent tree, 
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Live Lumber Babies Nursed into Saplinghood 
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thus helping in the 
distribution of the | 
species. Ic is a not | 
uncommon, though | 
surely very interest- | 
ing, provision of | 
Nature; and, were space avail- | 
able, quite a chapter might here 
be written about the flight of 
seeds. Each dandelion seed, for 
instance, is carried aloft bya tiny 
balloon of fluff; and a note- 
worthy example along this line 
is furnished by the seeds of the 
linden, which, by means of in- 
geniously arranged wings, fall to 
the ground with a gyratory 
motion, revolving like so many 
little whirligigs, so that the seed 
itself, which is at the bottom of 
the contrivance, has a tendency 
to bore its way into the earth. 
At the stations of the Forest 
Service the seeds thus gathered 
are planted in drills in the garden 
beds. At Halsey, which is the 
largest tree-breeding outfit in 
the world, there are five anda 
half acres of beds under artificial shade. 
Over a portion of this area the shade- 
roofing, which is a horizontal lattice-work 
of laths, is placed on posts at a height of 
about seven feet, so as to allow men to 
walk beneath it; elsewhere it is only a foot 
and a half above the ground and so ar- 
ranged that the lattice frames of which 
it is composed can be folded, to prevent 
them from being broken down by snew. 
Grown by this scientific method, and 
incidentally watered by pipe-lines running 
from a conveniently-placed reservoir, the 
baby trees thrive mightily, and at the end 
of a yearor two years (depending upon 
the species) are ready to be transplanted 


to other beds, where they receive the | 


full heat of the sun. Here they remain 





for another twelvemonth, or in some cases | 


twice that length of time, and then are 
taken up for planting in their eventual 
home—that is to say, in one or another of 
the forest reserves. This last process, of 
course, is one of much delicacy, care being 
taken that the roots shall be kept moist, 
and that they shall suffer no injury. 


The Trees’ Fight for Life 


In the forest reserve the trees are set out 
six feet apart each way, or in other in- 
stances four feet apart. In the former 
case there are twelve hundred and ten, 
and in the latter twenty-seven hundred and 
twenty-two, to the acre. This means, of 
course, a pretty thick growth, but it is 
asserted that half of the trees will die 
sooner or later. It is simply a case of the 
survival of the fittest, ron ge struggle for 
water and light begins from the very 
start. 

Trees in a natural forest often plant 
themselves no farther than six inches 
apart, or perhaps closer, but such over- 
crowding is objectionable and does not 
produce good results. 
the trees in the artificial plantation that 
perish actually contribute to the develop- 


On the other hand, | 


ment of those which survive, by ‘‘shading | 
out” the lower branches, causing them to | 


fall off, and obliging the survivors, in 
pursuit of light, to tower aloft far into the 
sky. 
To the purely zsthetic eye the ideal tree 
is of the kind that stands in an open space, 
with many wide-spreading branches. This 
does not at all corres 
forester’s notion of what is desirable. 
Merchantable timber is what he is looking 
for, and, to meet this demand, the tree 
must be tall, with a fine crown, but having 
few branches lower down on the trunk, and 
correspondingly few knots. Up-to-date 
forestry is not for the decoration of land- 
scapes, but for hard dollars. 

aturally, 
method described will have a tendency not 
only to add largely to certain for- 
ested areas in this country, but to 
develop a superior growth of trees, 
which in the course of time —a great 
conifer does not reach its full height 
and bigness until it is about a cen- 
tury old—will represent in the ag- 
gregate a money value mounting up 
into the hundreds of millions. 


pursuit of the scientific | 





nd, however, to the | 
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MR. 
HOUSEHOLDER 
SAYS: 


“After looking 
over all the heater 
propositions last 
year, | decided 


to install a 


SPENCER 


HEATER 


and, now that I've used it all winter, I’m con- 
vinced that every claim made in the catalog 
is true. 

“For instance, I have to shovel coal only 
half as much as formerly, because the water- 
jacketed magazine feed holds sufficient to burn 
24 hours or more in moderate weather, and its 
perfect automatic regulation keeps the house 
at a uniform temperature—all night long, too. 

“I can burn pea or No. | buckwheat coal 
now, and my fuel bills are from 30 to 60% 
less than they used to be. I use cheaper 
coal and less of it, than any of my friends.” 

Illustrated catalog free on uest 

(mention your dealer's name), WRITE 

TO-DAY and get the winter’s heating 

problem off your mind! 

SPENCER HEATER CO. 
300 Commonwealth Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 
(I ition idr dealers in open territory.) 
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‘Ever-Ready ; 
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SafetyRazor 


“THE only 12 bladed dollar razor 
in the world. Complete for 
















$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 

12 Ever-Ready blactes, safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper 
attractively cased. Extra blacdes 
12 for 75 cents, which also fit Gem 
and Star frames. Six new Ever- 


Ready) ladies exchanged for six dull 
ones and 25 cents. On Bale Every- 
where. Mail orders pre;aid $1.00 
American Safety Razor Co 
320 Broadway. New York 









Water cooled; 2cycle engine 44. x 4 
cylinder; wheels 37 inches; 1% 
inch Goodyear cushion tires; runs 
from 1 to 25 miles per hour. No 
country too rough or hilly for the 
Hand-Forged Victor. Price $450, 
including leather top, fenders, | 
lamps, horn, tools, etc. Write for ‘ 
Catalogue and full particulars, 


VICTOR AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 109 Carroil St., § 


—Earning Money— 


Any one can doit and no experience is 
necessary. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 
made it sure. If you think you’re going to 
amount to something write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


and get your start now. 
BANG!!! 4 oncscnn 


No Fuse! No Fire! No Danger! 
July Fourth is coming. Are you ready? Geta 20th 
Century Safety Cannon at once. Harmiess, bn 
makes more noise than the loudest cannon cracker 
aused by danger 

re noise, at less 






















Pat. Applied For 


Avoid burns, lockjaw, etc., « 
fire works. Have mrore fun, 
expense. One Dollar, prepaid, with instructions 
hots. Extra ammunition, 30 cents for 150 shots. 

Money back tf you want tt 


SPECIALTY COMPANY, Passaic, N. J. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


and 150 s 


Agents Wanted 









PHILADELPHIA, 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 






culars. Agents Wanted. 











| on shipments of 
| REDUCED RATES Household Goods 
to and from all 

Pacific Coast Points. Bekins Warehouses at all ;rin 


cipal points. Maps Free. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
540 First Nationa! Bank Bidg., Chicago 
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Advertising by Telegraph 


Ss have adopted almost 
every possible means of placing their 
goods before the public in such a manner 
that they will buy. They have used signs, 
space in publications, canvassers, personal 
letters, premiums and countless other 
means. ut not one of them, so far as I 
know, has yet developed the practicability 
of the telegram as an advertisement. 

Advertising by telegraph would be a 
novel and certain method of —_ sales. 
It would not be expensive, and would bring 
better results than the methods now em- 
ployed. In selling goods, the advertiser 
realizes that the absolute attention of the 
possible buyer is the thing most to be de- 
sired, and this is what a telegram gets. A 
telegram is not thrown aside and forgotten, 
as is an advertisement of any other kind, 
even a personal letter. 

Think, for a moment, what passes 
through your mind when you receive a 
telegram! First, you think of an accident, 
then of an important business proposition 
—bad luck, good news, or most rages 5 
but the main idea is that you do think. 
While your trembling fingers are tearing 
off the corner of that envelope you are 
os of it, intently, exclusively —all 
other things are out of your mind. The 
tel m receives your absolute attention. 

ow, anything to which you give your 
absolute attention leaves an indelible im- 
pression on your mind for days. Thus, the 
telegram answers the greatest need of the 
advertiser. 

Furthermore, the excitement of curios- 
ity has been found a most profitable means 
of advertising. What could excite your 
curiosity more than to receive the following 
telegram while spending a quiet evening at 
home? 


Jones: 
Do you like good music? Is there 

any at home? PHINNEY. 
You would look at it fifty times and laugh, 
and puzzle and wonder what on earth it 
meant. 

Then, the next night, if you were to re- 
ceive another at about the same time: 


Jones: 
Home could be happier; some doc- 
tors prescribe music for health. 
PHINNEY. 

you would show it to your friends the next 
day. You would tell them about the other 
one, and puzzle your head over it contin- 
ually. Mystery excites curiosity, curiosity 
commands attention; the advertiser knows 
all this, and he pays for attention. 

The next night you receive another mes- 
sage, at the same time: 


Jones: 

Will call at eight to-morrow night to 
explain and entertain. Invite your 
friends. PHINNEY. 


That begins to sound interesting. 

The next day you invite in _ friends 
for the surprise, you think about it, you 
excite your friends’ curiosity, too. 

That night your friends come, everybody 
is expectant. The bell rings, and in walks 
a gentleman with a ee 

“T am representing the Phinney Phono- 
graph Company,” he explains simply, and 
sets about to entertain the company. 

Everybody is delighted, the novelty is 
appreciated, the mystery is solved, a most 
enjoyable evening is spent, and the chances 
are that a sale or two will be made. 





This is merely an illustration of what 
could be done in one line of business. But 
advertising by ——_ would be found 
— and profitable in any business. 

ome might think the expense would be 
too great. But most advertisers are willing 
to pay seventy-five cents to get the abso- 
lute attention of one man, and several 
friends, to their article. Of course, a low- 
priced article could not be advertised in 
this manner, but anything from a superior 
mattress to a new automobile would come 
under this head. Advertising by telegraph 
would transform the possibility into a prob- 
ability. It is at present an untried field, 
and it is bound to become an unlimited 
one. 

The possibilities are great. For instance, 
rates could be made with — h com- 
panies, by heavy advertisers of this kind, 
so that the advertising cost could be re- 
duced to a minimum. Towns could be 
worked systematically at a small cost, and, 
in time, the service might be reduced to 
 eeoneng: postage rates. Most business 

ouses have names of prospective buyers. 
These ‘‘leads”’ they give to their salesmen 
and they look them up. It would be found, 
however, that if the path were smoothed 
for the salesman, a sale would be assured. 

It wouldn’t be much of a risk to try this 
new idea on a few prospective customers, 
and, with a little originality, advertising 
by telegraph could be made a good, paying 
medium in any line of business. —R. C. B. 


Milk for the Babies 


DIVIDED the early years of my man- 

hood between a rather unsuccessful 
career on a farm, brought to a close by two 
years of drought, and a number of jobs at 
heavy work in warehouses. 

Four years ago I was head warehouse- 
man for a big commission house, and worked 
from six in the morning until six at night, 
sometimes in the summer until nine or ten. 
We owned our home, which was pleasantly 
situated in the suburbs of the city, but I 
saw little of my wife and our three children. 
For a man turned forty there is nothing 
attractive about such a life. 

We had our little garden, which did 
pretty well under the care of my wife and 
the two boys; also a pen of chickens and 
acow. The latter was of the good old red- 
and-white species, weak in pedigree, but 
liberal in milk. She had been with us since 
the farm days. The children made their 
pocket-money selling milk among the 
neighbors. 

One evening after eight o’clock a stranger 
came to the house. He was from down in 
the city. His little baby had for several 
days been very sick, and the doctor said she 
must have pure milk. He came to ask if 
we could supply him. I arranged to take 
a bottle with me each morning on my way 
to work. A few weeks later another man 
from the same apartment house came on 
a similar errand. 

The fact that these people would come 
a full three miles to get good milk set my 
wife and I to discussing the conditions sur- 
rounding babies in the city, and, after talk- 
ing it over with our two new friends, we 
started a dairy venture of our own. 

Robert, our oldest boy, was made the 
milkman. It was his duty to go over the 
birth list in the paper each morning and 
call on such addresses as were reasonably 
accessible with an offer to supply fresh, 
pure milk for the baby. Of course, our 
prices were plc Rom above those of 
the regular milk companies. 


On his first calls he secured few cus- 
tomers, but after people had a little experi- 
ence with the ordinary milk, and talked 
with the doctors, most of them came and 
asked to be placed on our delivery list. In 
these early days Robert used the carrier 
on his bicycle and made his rounds morn- 
ings and evenings. The milk was delivered 
in sealed bottles. 

The business grew. It seemed almost no 
time until we had to buy another cow, and 
both boys were occupied for the larger part 
of the day. One customer brought an- 
other, because mothers have a way of talk- 
ing together and ge experiences. 

e adopted a name, ‘‘The Meadowbrook 
Dairy for Babies,’ and printed a little ad- 
vertising circular, in which we told what 
fine cows we had, what good care we took 
of them, and mostly about the cleanliness 
in milking and in handling the milk. We 
—— called attention to the fact that 
all the milk was at once placed in bottles, 
which were then sealed and delivered inside 
of two hours. 

We mailed these to the doctors of the 
city, and, lest they should forget, sent new 
copies once a month. We also each morn- 
ing sent them to the homes of the new 
babies, and about ten days later sent a 
fresh ey to the house from which we 
had not heard. 

Our little dairy has made us independ- 
ent. We have bought a little meadow two 
or three miles out from the city, and I have 
quit the warehouse and am enjoying an 
easy life, running the farm. e have a 
herd of twelve fine cows, and now the boys 
with their wagons cover the city in regular 
routes. We run our business just as we did 
in the beginning, and, although there are 
many now willing to pay our prices, babies 


always have the first call. —H.A.S. 


The Little Red Notebook 


HILE I was struggling with a semi- 
poverty, lightened by the love of a 


devoted husband, it was my pleasure to | 


come to know a woman of rare attainments 
who was also wealthy. One day this 
wealthy woman met me [downtown and 
invited me to luncheon. As she paid the 
bill and tipped the waiter she pulled out a 
tiny silver-edged notebook, which must 
have cost as much as the luncheon, and 
made a note. 

I allowed my curiosity to overcome my 
a for she caught the look of interest 
on my face. She thereupon informed me 
that she had made a note of the little 
expenditure, as she always did of every 
penny she spent, and replaced the ex- 
travagant little notebook in a handsome 
alligator bag. 

That action set me to thinking and I 
invested in a cheap notebook. At the end 
of a month I discovered leaks in our sav- 
ings which simply took away my breath. 
My husband allowed me one-half of his 
earnings on which to run the house. Then 
I began to economize, with the help of the 
notebook, and I soon found the direct road 
to economy. I will not say I grew penu- 


rious, but I certainly discovered many | 


startling expenditures. 


I found that even two soda water foun- | 
cost thirty-six dollars | 


tain drinks per da 
a year, which was the exact amount I made 
as a first payment on a lot which cost me 
one hundred and fifty dollars. It was the 

roudest moment of my life when I brought 
in a clear deed to that lot and showed it to 
my astounded husband. He had been kept 
in the dark about my little savings-account. 
It was my only secret and it was a joyous 
one. 

The most remarkable part of this sto 
is that the lot which I purchased wit 
many dubious misgivings took a sudden 
leap in value a few months later. The 
wealthy woman’s husband bought up the 
adjacent property to erect a manufacturing 
indantey, and he came to my home with a 
proposition of five hundred dollars for that 
ground. I simply took a car and went out 
to her house and told her the story of the 
notebook. She smiled as she said, “I 
taught you your lesson, and now | am 
paying you for it!” After that economy 
came easier, for we invested judiciously. 

Many lots are ours now and I have no 
need to fear poverty, but I carry the 
duplicate of that little red notebook always 
wit me. ~~ hae Le 
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Steel Filing Cabinets 


Built on the QUALITY IDEA 
Take up LEAST PLOOR SPACE 


They provide absolute security to your 
they are built of rolled steel. There isn’t a slivey 
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METAL SECTIONAL 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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“The Circle” $3,000 


Magazine Offers 


CASH PRIZES for Short Stories 


First Prize, $1,060; Second and Third, 
$500 each; Fourth, $300; Fifth, $200; 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth 
prizes, $100 each. Stories not winning | 
prizes will either be purchased or returned 
to authors if postage is enclosed. Com- 
petition which was to close May 3ist, has 
been extended to July 31st, 1907. 

The Judges: Francis W. Halsey, for six years Editor of 
The New York Times Saturday Review of Rooks; William 
Seaver Woods, Editor of Zhe Literary Digest; Eugene 
Thwing, Editor of 7he Circ/e. 

Send for circular containing full particulars of this offer or 
send 15 cents for the ** Fume Bride Numéber” of‘ The Circle.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd St. New York 
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Prickly Heat, “4,!iv 
7 in price, perhaps, 
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Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
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(the original). Sasple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 




















BY THE WEATHERWAX METHOD. 

We are the only boat builders who sell boat 
patterns. Knock-down frames easily put together. 
The best is the cheapest. Send for our 100-page 
Catalog H of 1907 models. 1 
BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 
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in looked u in, and continued 
ce til his ad ached. Then he 
defiantly at the girl and sat down. 

tly he forced a pleasant smile. 

“J beg your pardon,” he said cheerfully, 
and with a note of surprise in his voice, as 
though for the first time that day he had 

sod her a «Water “_ 

ering whether by any chance you 
mn wont butterfly around this vicinity 
as ing to me?” 

cone itted him a slow, disdainful 

of her eyes. 

“J have seen several butterflies to-day,” 
she said. ‘It did not occur to me they 
might belong to wap nag : 

“This one —the one I have been ge | 
_isa dusky bluish one,” he ventured. “ 

must secure that specimen; it’s 
uite necessary for my rather important 
collection. So I wondered whether by any 
chance you happened to notice such a 
butterfly ?”” ; 

She eat ene. ‘i 

e repeated his question. 

a I saw it,” she said, flushing up. 
“You know perfectly well that I saw it.’ 

“Where is it now ?”’ he asked, reddening 
in his turn. 

“T do not see why I should answer that 
question,” she said with perfect. self-pos- 


session. . : 

“Wh: —why, I’ve just explained to you. 
That is Diana s butterfly—a tremendously 
rare one. Never before has an y seen 
it flying north of Virginia. And of course, 
as | was fortunate enough to discover it — 
it’s—so to speak—my butterfly.” 

“] think,” she said resolutely, ‘that I 
wasfortunate in seeing it before you—before 
anybody else noticed it. Under that im- 
pression,” she added coldly, “I was at 
some pains and inconvenience to follow 


“Pains!’’ he repeated ; ‘inconvenience! 
I may say that for myself. Of course, no 
doubt you supposed that you first dis- 
covered it ——’ 

“T know I did.” 

“T do not question the sincerity of your 
belief, but, as it happens, it was I who first 
discovered it 4 

“T cannot admit that,’’ she retorted 
with a quaver in her voice. 

“I’m sorry,”’ he said patiently, ‘‘ but it’s 
afact. And I would not press the point or 
insist if this butterfly were not so unusual 
—if the occurrence of this insect was not 
absolutely unique in this latitude.” 

“T don’t see,’ she said, with another 
little catch in her voice, ‘‘why that makes 
- 4 difference.” 

elvin spoke impressively : 

“Tt makes this difference: if it were a 
common or even a rare specimen indige- 
nous to Westchester, I, being a man, would 
naturally yield it to yeu. But this butter- 
fly is too important to decorate the collec- 
tion of a mere amateur; science knows no 
seX—or a to sex. It is important to 
science and to the world that this specimen 
of Argynnis Diana should be procured and 
safely cared for by some man who, like 
myself, is prepared to abandon the hid- 
oy commercial pursuits he has hitherto 
blindly indulged in, and devote the re- 
mainder of an all-too-brief career to the 
exacting demands of science.” 

When he had delivered himself of this, he 
paused to recover his breath and observe 
the effect on her. 

She sat with head obstinately lowered, 
eyes bent on the moss at her feet; but she 
offered no answer, no concession. 

_ “Will you tell me where that butterfly 
is?” he asked. ‘‘I don’t desire to appear 
selfish.”’ 

“You do appear so.” 
“T don’t mean to —— 
“It—it will be a hideous disappointment 
to me if I lose that butterfly,” she said. ‘‘I 
—I simply can’t endure the thought of it. 
The idea of—of anybody taking it away 
m me!” 

“In the interest of science,’ he began, 





” 


but she shook her head. 

“T can’t — it; I like the color of that 
butterfly, and I want to place it in my col- 
lection. I’’—she looked up hopefully— 


“T have a very pretty collection —all kinds 
and —- : 

“That’s very praiseworthy,” he ex- 
plained; ‘‘but science is different. You 





merely want ony things in cases to deco- 
rate a mantel or ——”’ 
“Of course I do!” 





(Continued from Page 6) 


“Very well; then catch a lot of every- 
day butterflies. I—TI’ll help you if you 
wish.” 

“No, I don’t wish it—thank you.” 

‘‘As you please. Only you surely must 
recognize the importance of my securing 
this particular ——”’ 

“I do not recognize it.” 

There was a ue 
, 5») Will you tell me where that butterfly 
is?” 


No answer. 

“‘Is it up in that oak tree?’’ 

Nu reply. 

He looked at her, but her pretty head 
was averted. Then an obstinate expres- 
sion came over his features; he sat down 
on the dead leaves about ten feet away 
from her. 

For a while he busied himself with ar- 
ranging his specimens; first he unslung the 
bag of garter snakes, peeped into the neck 
of it, drew the string tight and placed it on 
the grass. 

Askance the girl watched the bag, shiv- 
— slightly when the limp foids undu- 
lated with the wriggling reptiles inside. 

Then Kelvin spread out his ferns, 
wrapped up their roots in damp cloth, and 
squinted at the fronds through a pocket 
magnifying-glass. After that he removed 
his hat, unpinned the butterflies, and 
placed the specimens, wings closed over 
their backs, in little three-cornered paper 
envelopes. These he packed carefully into 
a flat tin box which was slung over his 
shoulder. 

He had a few gruesome caterpillars; 
these he counted and secured in another 
box punched full of holes. After that he 
emptied his pockets of the remaining 
treasures, placed each in its proper recep- 
tacle, and, duty finish-c looked around 
ae at his neighbor. 

he appeared to be immersed in a study 
of the top branches of the oak; he strove 
to make out which particular leaf she was 
zing at, having no doubt in his mind that 

iana, wings folded, hung there clasping 
the leaf with delicate limbs. 

It was like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, for, unless he had seen the butterfly 
alight, it seemed utterly impossible to find 
it up there among a million leaves. 

e studied the foliage until he grew 
peevish. Then, suddenly, he remembered 
that over his left shoulder he carried a 
game-bag full of alluring luncheon. His 
entire physical being yearned for it. So 
first of all he went to the river, washed his 
hands and returned. 

Very methodically he produced a large, 
freshly-ironed handkerchief and spread it 
out on the moss. Upon this he placed sev- 
eral species of nourishing sandwiches, some 
fruit, and a patent cooler full of spring 
water. 

The girl resolutely watched the hidden 
Diana, yet, at moments, her brown eyes 
stole toward the single glass of water which 
he had poured. 

‘‘Now,” he said coolly, “‘it being impos- 
sible for us both to eat together, I will take 
your place on watch while you lunch.” 

‘‘Thank you,” she said, ‘‘ but I shall not 
tell you where my Diana is hiding.”’ 

“That is not necessary,” he said. ‘‘If 
anything attempts to fly out of that oak 
tree I can see it. I’ll simply keep my eye 
on the tree.”’ 

She declined with a shake of her head, 
but thanked him. 

‘*Then I’ll bring something to you 

‘Please don’t!”’ 

‘“‘T must—if I am to eat.” 

“‘I—I don’t care for anything.” 

“But I can’t sit there and stuff myself all 
alone.” 

She smiled faintly, glancing askance at 
the glass of water. 

““You are a generous rival,’’ she said. 
‘‘I—I really am perishing for a sip of 
water.” 

He brought the glass to her. 

‘*Have you plenty?” she inquired. 

‘*Plenty.” 

She drank a little slowly, and while she 
was drinking he laid his game-bag across 
her knees. On the flat leather was a clean 
sheet of notepaper from his field-book, and 
on this paper he placed some lettuce, and 
chicken sandwiches, two pears and three 


peaches. 

She handed him the glass of water, 
demurring, but as he refused to touch food 
unless she did, she finally began, daintily. 


” 
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“I had some luncheon—the packet 
slipped out of my collecting box when I 
was—was going over a fence,” she ex- 
plained. 

“‘And you didn’t stop to recover it?’ 

“Stop? For a thing like that?’ she 
asked disdainfully. 

‘‘Well, that is rather plucky of you,” he 
observed. 

“I don’t think so. I’d do almost any- 
thing—sacrifice anything —almost —to cap- 
ture that butterfly.” 

He grew 
a silence; then he said: 

“I didn’t suppose you possessed any of 
the qualities one expects to find in a true 
scientist. I don’t understand how an—an 
amateur, who cares only for the mere 
prettiness of a butterfly, could run as fast 
after one as you did, and keep up such a 
heart-breaking chase under a_ vertical 
sun “34 





“It would break my heart if I couldn’t | 


get that butterfly,” she said. 


“It’s the same with me,” he admitted. | 


“But I don’t see why it would do anything 
so serious to you.” 

‘“Why not? I’ve set my heart on it.” 

‘Have you a serious collection ?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she said. 

“Do you study butterflies?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

‘*Seriously ?”’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’ she smiled. 

‘Scientifically ?”’ he persisted 

She pouted adorably: ‘‘No, if you mean 
to ask me whether I know all their names.” 

‘‘But—what use are they to you?”’ 

Mie 4 are of a use most important,” she 
said with smiling decision. And as his eyes 
grew rounder she laughed. ‘Of course, 
you think that I probably cook and eat 
them.” 

“‘T can’t understand,” he said, ‘‘why you 
take such a tremendous lot of trouble to 
chase this butterfly : 

“I told you; it’s the color that attracted 
me. I never saw such a delicately original 
combination of smoky gray and blue and 
pearl tints.” 

‘“‘And you want my rare and wonderful 
Diana just because you like the color of her 
wings?’”’ he demanded impatiently. 

“Just for that. In butterflies the com- 
bination of colors is so charmingly original 
that I use them in selecting my hats and 
gowns.” 

He looked at her, exasperated. She was 
eating a peach, and the delicately, delight- 
ful way she did it would have humbled any 
ordinary man to adoration. Even Kelvin, 
deep in his benighted soul of an entomol- 
ogist, felt several exquisite thrills shooting 
among his ribs, and, between spasms of 
exasperation, he sat rather dazzled by her 
fresh, youthful beauty. 

‘‘There are some things which are the 
limit,” he said, partly to himself. 

The girl sipped her glass of water and 
gazed up into the tree. 

‘‘Suppose,”’ he said, ‘‘that Diana should 
suddenly take a notion to come to earth?”’ 
“‘T would run after her,’’ she observed. 

“So would I,” he said promptly. 

‘*Meanwhile,’”’ she nodded gayly, ‘‘there 


, 





is no use in speculating as to which one of | 


us is to be fortunate.” 

Clearly she had every confidence in her 
own quickness of eye and fleetness of limb, 
and her laughing courage disturbed Kelvin. 

“In the interests of science,” he said 
suddenly, ‘‘I ought to climb that tree.” 

‘““What?’’ she exclaimed, paling. 

“TI ought to sling my butterfly net 
around my neck and shin up that tree,”’ he 
repeated. 

“Tha—that is unfair—horridly unfair 
“‘And shin up and up,” he continued, 
unheeding, ‘‘until I get to the top. Then 
I'd easily discover Diana 46 

‘‘{—if you attempt to climb that tree, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll climb it, too!”’ 

“You can’t,” he jeered, feeling very, 
very mean in his triumph. 

“Tecan. I'll doit, too—if youattemptit.”’ 

‘* I’m goingjto—in the interest of science,”’ 
he announced deliberately. And, rising, he 
walked to the foot of the tree. 

Instantly she sprang to her feet, but as 
he easily swung himself into the first crotch 
she halted, went white, then red, then, as 
he turned and looked down at her, the 
quick tears rushed to her eyes. 

“Science or not,’’ she faltered, in a 
choking voice, ‘‘it is—it is contemptible!” 








ve immediately; there was | 
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New 


Pneumatic ban 


The latest great invention for the Game. 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others it does not go soft or 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a 
new ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft — they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came 
in and mail it to us with goc. Back will 
come your ball, good as new, with a new 
cover, postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Base Ball 


That's the name of a book we want to send you, free. 
It tells all about all kinds of base balls; why the best old- 
style ball must go soft and punky after a few innings ; 
why the Pneumatic can't lose its life — how we water- 
proof it just under the leather cover — how the leather 
cover is the only thing about the Pneumatic to wear 
out — why the Pneumatic always plays like the best 
old-style balls play when they are new. 

The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improvement in 
base balls in years— has consistent playing qualities 
that suit the modern game toa tee. 

All about it in the book, Write for it today. See 
what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the Cleveland 
Americans, has to say about it. Write for it today. 
This book is of vital interest to every lover of the 
national game. 

Your original Pneumatic Base Ball will cost you $1.25 
at dealer's or of «as direct by mail if you are not 
readily supplied. Thereafter you can havea new high- 
est grade ball by paying 40c for a new cover. But 
write for the book — quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Ball Dept., 1101E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Y with all the vitality of sun heat left 
2 in it—a system of radiation that 

promotes Health and Comfort with 
Economy. Wouldn’t you like that kind 
of a heating system in your house ? 


PIERCE 
SYSTEMS 


Of Steam and Hot Water Heating 





















diffuse warmed fresh air ; maintain an even tem 
perature throughout the entire house — regardless 
of weather conditions —because of their perfect 
control. “ Pierce” Boilers are made in more than 
300 styles and sizes to suit every requirement, and 
will burn any kind of fuel. Prepare for winter now 

Don't wait until 


** Pierce Quality’’ 
SANITARY PLUMBING 


goods in Porcelain Enamel and Solid Vit- 
reous Ware ynake the Bath, Laundry and 
good 


it is here. 
rence” 





Kitchen attractive and sanitary. It's 


economy to procure both heating and plaumb- 
ing goods of one manufacture 

Send for “Common Sense Heating and 
Sanitary Plumbing,” a practical and inter 
esting book — it's free. The name of your 
Architect, Steamfitter and Plumber wouk!l 


he appreciated 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Co. 
506 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
















Chair 
Hammock 


A combination of hammock 
and easy chair, with the most 
comfortable features of both. 

You can adjust it in a few seconds to any 
angle desired to give the completest relaxation 
to every tired nerve and muscle. 

Strong and durable in construction. Will sup- 
port the heaviest person safely. 


For the Porch 


Can be put up ina few minutes, and may be 
hung on the wall, out of the way, when not in 
use. The children take delight in it as well as 
the grown-ups, and it may be 
hung but a few inches from 
the floor, so there is no 


danger of a fall. 
$3. Sent on receipt 
° of price, through 
nearest agency or direct. 
Express prepaid. Write 
Jor FREE Booklet. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
100 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. Saga: 

















ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

e EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 

free booklet, “* MONEY IN DRAWING“; 

tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 

| Women succeed as weil as men. Estab. 1895. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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But he was leaning down from the first 
branch, holding out both hands to her, and 
saying: ‘‘Of course, I mean to fight you on 
even terms. Catch my hands—reach up a 
little higher! Now! Swing clear! I'll Tift 
you into the first crotch!”’ 

It was done in an instant; he swung her 
from her feet to a firm footing beside him; 
and, as she caught a branch and steadied 
herself, she said : 

“‘I knew you were not that sort. You 
fight fairly. I knew you always would.” 

“How did you know?” 

“How? hy, I’ve made up my mind 
about you; I made up my mind the first 
time I ever saw you—this last spring— 
when you first came wandering along the 
Bronx.” 

‘‘And—what did you decide,” he asked, 
affected by her frankness and by the near- 
ness of her. For they were crowded rather 
closely together in the crotch of the oak— 
so close that he was sensible of the del- 
icately-vague fragrance of her—the faint, 
fresh odor of her hair, ker gown, her breath. 

She steadied her slender body, one hand 
on the tree trunk, and looked fearlessly 
aloft. 

‘Come on,”’ she said. 
to start on even terms?’’ 

He looked up at the high branches, then 
at her. 

‘* You can’t go up there,’’ he said, with a 
curious sensation of apprehension. 

‘*Why not?” 

‘*T—it’s too—too high. Your shoes are 
slippery 

‘“There’s no more chance of my falling 
than there is of yours, is there?’’ 

And as he did not reply: ‘‘Fair warn- 
ing!’’ she said, catching with both sun- 
tanned hands the branch above her head. 
‘‘Fair warning! One, two, three!” and 
they scrambled upward together through 
the thicket of leaves and branches. 

They had shortened their butterfly nets, 
and hung them around their necks by 
rubber bands. The rings and the netting 
became constantly entangled in the foliage 
as they raced upward, climbing swiftly 
toward the patches of blue sky on high. 

He easily outstripped her; her skirts and 
her net seemed to catch continually. Be- 
sides, her wrists were not as strong as his 
and her limbs were not so long or so sturdy. 
He used his powerful shoulder muscles and 
swung up the ladder of branches past her, 
tearing a skyward path through the green. 
Already he had distanced her; the pre- 
earious footing did not slacken his pace, 
nor hers either; but his head was above 
hers, then slowly neck, chest, shoulders 
ahead of hers. He glanced down into her 
determined face, caught a glimmer of defi- 
ance in the brown eyes; then suddenly the 
eyes widened under a shock of purest fear; 
he saw the small, smooth hand slip, clutch 
at the branch, cling and slip; the face be- 
low him turned ashy. And at the same 
moment he stooped and caught her under 
her arms. 

For a second she hung there at a dizzy 
height—a dead weight in his arms, head 
fallen back. He thought she had fainted, 
but the brown eyes opened, she swung her 
right leg forward and regained the crotch 
from whence it had slipped. 


‘‘Are you ready 





*“Quick! Around my neck with both 
arms!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I can hold you!” 

‘*W-will I endanger you?”’ 

“No, no! Hurry!” 


Her clasp around his neck nearly tore 
him from the branches, but he hung close, 
bending slowly backward, farther, farther, 
until she was drawn little by little out of 
the abyss and fell forward vale against him 
among the branches. 

Minute after minute throbbed; again 
and again she strove to recover her self- 
possession, but she only crouched there, 
trembling, eyes closed. 

‘You play fairly,’’ she managed to gasp. 
“Are you waiting to give me another 
chance ?”’ 

‘“You mean that you are willing to try 
it—again ?’’ he demanded incredulously. 

She nodded, breathing fast. ‘‘One mo- 
ment—te recover my confidence—if you 
don’t mind.” 

‘*You plucky little thing!’’ his lips mo- 
tioned, but he made no sound, watching 
the play of golden light and leaf-shadow 
over her closed eyes and creamy skin. 
Then a slight color came back into the 
cheeks, her brown eyes opened on his; she 
tried to smile. 

‘‘T am ready, I think,” she said. 

A slowly growing thrill enveloped him; 
0 made no answer, but his eyes never left 
ners. 
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‘‘Are you ready?”’ she asked, clearing 
her forehead of its hair with unsteady hand. 
Her hand still trembled a little as she 
grasped the next branch above her head. 
And as though in simple curiosity he laid 
his hand over it. Her fingers were icy. 

**You are afraid,’”’ he said. 

“‘T know it.” 

‘But you are still willing to try again?” 

‘Of course.” 

His hand over hers began to shake 
slightly, and she noticed it and raised her 
eyes, 

“Are you afraid ?”’ 

‘*Horribly.”’ 

“Then I’ll wait for you,’’ she said simply, 
leaning forward to steady her body against 
the main trunk. 

“You'll have to wait a long time,” he 
said. 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Longer than you know.” 

‘*You waited for me. I don’t mind.” 

‘*But—but it is you I am afraid for, not 
myself.”’ 

She looked up with the pure, direct gaze 
of a child. For a minute tliey faced each 
other in silence. 

Mond I tell you something?” he asked. 

“e es.’’ 

‘‘Then—there’s a man—a friend of mine 
—— No, I can’t explain it that way. Let 
me begin in another way. Did—have you 
—noticed any particular change in your- 
self—any radical change in your tempera- 
ment and character—a—recently? I mean 
within the last three months? For in- 
stance, were you, three months ago, par- 
ticularly devoted to prowling about the 
Bronx and listening to dicky-birds and 
chasing butterflies ?”’ 

She shook her pretty head. “I am 
greatly changed,” shesaid. ‘‘Threemonths 
ago nothing on earth could have induced 
me to run wild like this—shatter every 
canon of convention and common-sense 
and go roaming about, gipsy-mad. Were 
you always so devoted to natural history ?”’ 

“I? No!” he said, almost violently. ‘‘I 
was not! I’m normally a plain business 
man. I make pulp paper! Three months 
ago I began this sort of performance “i 

‘‘Three months!”’ 

‘*Exactly—like yourself. I didn’t want 
to do it. I, for example—I detest snakes 
and caterpillars, but I’ve a box full of ’em 
down there.” 

She shuddered. 

‘‘And here I am,” he said, ‘‘up a tree 
like an accursed monkey, disputing over a 
butterfiy with a girl I—I never saw ——”’ 

“Did —didn’t you see me—in the begin- 
ning ?’’ 

“Yes, I did, and I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off you. And that is the truth!’ 

*Oh,”’ she said faintly. 

“Yes, the truth!’”’ he continued ex- 
citedly; ‘‘and the truth is that, somehow, 
within three months I’ve the most dread- 
ful and shameless inclination to tell the 
absolute truth to anybody who asks me. 
It’s—it’s damaging my business somewhat; 
it’s raising the mischief with me socially. 
I’m a changed, transformed, translated 
man; I’m not myself. The chances are that 
I'll never, never again be myself—after 
what Manners has done to me ws 

** Manners !”’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s evidently been meddling with 
you, too,” said Kelvin. ‘‘You are prob- 
ably one of the agreeable girls he noticed 
from his club window. Tell me—were you 
the usual frivolous, capricious, fashionable, 
empty-headed opportunist, brought up in 
terror of convention and good taste! Were 
you?” 

‘*Y-yes,”’ she faltered. ‘“‘I—I hadn’t an 
idea outside of the drilled routine I was 
bred to. They think I am crazy at home.”’ 

“Then it’s Mesnent ” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Manners?”’ she faltered. ‘‘I don’t think 
I understand.” 

‘‘Manners is a man—William T. Man- 
ners!—a_ mischief-making, meddlesome 
friend of mine! He’s given you absent 
treatment ——”’ 

‘‘For what!’’ she demanded angrily. 

“‘Frivolity— mental vacancy—general 
uselessness, I suppose! He gave it to me— 
he’s filled me full of thoughts! He’s fired 
me with a craze for truth and Nature.” 

“I—I am afflicted that way, too,” she 
murmured. ‘I am most unwilling to say 
so, but the truth is that w-when I first saw 
you, youattracted me—v-very m-m-much.” 

‘*You plucky little thing to say so!’’ he 
cried warmly. 

“No; it isn’t pluck. I—can’t help it. 
Do you think I want to admit such a thing 
to a man whose name I don’t even know ?” 














she demanded. ‘‘It isn’t 
stance, / didn’t want to c that but- 
terfly and climb this tree! Can’t you 
understand? Please, please understand 
that I know how horrid and common and 

unconventional I appear.” 
“TI absolutely deny it. You know I 
couldn’t — saying so if you did —— 
u rm- 


luck; for in- 


that way. t youdon’t; you arec 
ing and bewilderingly attractive 

“Oh, please—I don’t wish you to say’’— 
she stopped —‘‘I mean—that the truth is— 
the dreadful, unescapable truth is that I do 
wish to listen to you—even up this tree.” 

Her oe color and her emotion were 
reflected in his face and voice. 

‘You are the—the most splendid girl I 
ever saw,”’ he said unsteadily. 

““You—you—oh, must I tell you how 
frightened and happy you make me!’’ she 
asked in crimson distress. ‘‘I have—I was 
engaged to marry a man—but he isn’t like 
you—oh, not at all like you. I think—if 
you—if I thought you might really ever 
care for me—that way—that I’d break the 
engagement.” 

er hand under his trembled; he im- 
prisoned the slim fingers. 

“‘T do care for you,” he said unsteadily; 
‘*T—I am quite mad about you. Can’t you 
see it—can’t you feel it?’’ 

““Y-yes. C-can you see how—how per- 
fectly crazy Iam about you? I am so—so 
dazed that I think we had better climb 
down out of this tree.” 

**Not until I give you—yield to you—the 
dearest and most precious object that I 
ever hope to possess!’’ he cried. 

And, before she understood what he con- 
ae he was madly scrambling up- 
ward among the branches. 

And now, fearlessly swinging among the 
topmost branches, she saw him extend his 
net, lean far over the tangled maze of green, 
and beat the foliage. 

Instantly there came a bluish flash of 
wings, a swish of the net, a fluttering 
struggle within the gauze prison, a faint 
taint of chloroform in the summer air. 

And a minute later he came climbing 
down, radiant, triumphant, and laid in her 
trembling palm the conquered Diana, 
lovely in pearl and cloudy blue. 

“For me /’’ she asked. 

“For you. I wish I had a thousand to 
give you.” 

‘“*T—I can’t—I simply cannot take it.” 

‘‘Do you wish to make me miserable?” 

The brown eyes were raised to his—clear, 
steadfast, ya eyes that did not falter. 

“IT would rather make you happy than 
anybody in all the world,” she Marea 

His senses were swimming as he laid the 
butterfly away in a box, put the box into 
his pocket, and turned to her. 

‘Tam ready to have you help me down,”’ 
she said. 

And, heart racing madly, he managed to 
aid her in the descent, down, slowly, from 
branch to branch, guiding her with arm and 
hand within his hand. 

And at last they reached the last crotch, 
and he bent down and swung her free above 
the moss. 

“*Shall I let you go?’”’ he asked, looking 
down into her face. 

“Yes; it is not far. 
this distance.” 

‘*But—I don’t want to let go of you.” 

‘“Why?’’ she looked up, then the color 
flooded her face. For a moment they were 
silent, she swinging from his arms above 
the moss, he bent above her. 

‘‘Browneyes, brown eyes,” he whispered; 
‘shall I let you go?” 

‘‘Gray eyes,” she murmured; ‘gray 
eyes! Shall I let you go?” 

“TI love you,” he pleaded under his 
breath. 

Hanging there she raised her hands and 
rested them on his arms that held her sus- 

ended an instant, looking up at him. 
hen, her soul in her eyes, she threw her 
head back; and their lips clung. 





I can easily drop 


‘One thing,”’ she sighed, as they moved 
slowly together through the primrose dusk, 
‘‘and I must do it at once.” 

‘‘What?”’ he murmured rapturously. 

‘Write to that very unfortunate ci- 
devant fiancé of mine and explain.” 

Kelvin forced a sigh for the sake of 
decency. 

‘Poor devil,” he said. ‘‘I’m not really 
sorry for him, of course. Who is he?”’ 

“His name is William Manners,”’ she 
said softly. ‘‘And if he didn’t know any 
better than to mistake the girl he was en- 
gaged to for somebody he’d never seen, 
that is not my fault; is it, beloved ?”’ 


June 8, 1907 
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Philosophy Four” 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


F YOU have only recently become a reader 

of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, ask 
some friend who has been on the list for a 
longer time what he thought of Robert W. 
Chambers’ ‘‘Tole’’ stories. He will laugh 
heartily as he tells you how he looked forward 
from one week to another for the arrival of the 
magazine, and how he roared with laughter at 
the delicious humor and satire. The story of 
the careers of Iole and her seven beautiful, 
dryad-like sisters and of their father, the Poet 
Clarence Guilford, is one of the cleverest and 
wittiest which has appeared in years, and its 
keen satire is something which nobody can 
fail to appreciate and enjoy. 


“Philosophy Four” 


Owen Wister’s ‘‘ Philosophy Four’? is one of 
the brightest, most likable stories ever written 
by that talented author. It has no hefoine and 
not a ghost of a love-story, but its half-dozen 
personalities are real life and blood, and the two 
Harvard undergraduates around whom the tale 
is woven are healthy, joyously irresponsible 
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young Americans, neither saints nor sinners, but 
simply wholesome sons of wholesome fathers. 
No man who is or ever was a college student, 
and few who are not, can fail to enjoy this 
story, and it throws a lot of light on why some 
men are successes and why others are not. 


To ony pene who will send us ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
accompanied by $1.50 for some one not now & 
subscriber, we will send, shipping ses pre- 
paid, a copy of either of these clever, dsomel: 
cloth bound and cleverly illustrated books. For 
two subscriptions you may have both books. 
Remember, the must be requested when 
subscription is sent and the subscription must be 
for some one not now on our list and not that of 
sender. Address 
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N EVERY large city 
thousands of collectors 
of cast-off articles 
drive their picturesque rigs 
ugh the alleys, keep- 
ing their sharp eyes upon 
doors and windows, 
sweeping vacant lots and 
: rbage heaps, in their search for 
Pe s ld —_ ” and oe articles. 
ese pedlers, or retail collectors, are 
oy ieee confined to the land, but are 
busy along the rivers and harbors. They 
the wharves in their old dories, 
seeking cast-off material, and, as a side 
i occasionally collecting the reward 
offered for the recovery of a body. They 
yisit vessels and buy old rope, metal, and 
the dozens of other things obtainable from 
ship and crew. Manilla rope is the mate- 
mf most commonly handled on shipboard, 
but this branch of the business is not so 
table now as in the days when so much 
old rope was used in the making of paper. 
Every one of intelligence knows that 
these gatherers of cast-off things, by sea 
and land, sell their motley collections to 
the junk shops; that there is a metal mar- 
ket and a rag market, and that the cotton 
rags get into paper and the woolen rags 
into shoddy clothing. This is about as far 
as the popular information goes; to get 
at the secrets and details of what is known 
as the waste trade is another matter. A 
tour among the retail junk shops of a large 
city only makes ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” A visit to any of these districts 
reveals scores and scores of collectors car- 
rying rags, paper and other familiar col- 
lections from their carts to gloomy caverns, 
and emerging for fresh loads, while from 
other shops square bales of rags, haga 
five or six hundred pounds, are being rolle 
to waiting trucks which will bear them to 
the wholesale houses. Before another dark 
hole men are sorting pieces of old stoves, 
iron fences, wire and castings, under the 
watchful eye of the employer. Beyond is 
a greater jargon of metallic sounds, and 
peering through a huge doorway one may 
see perhaps the largest yard for the storage 
of scrap iron in the country. 





Scrap Iron as a Leader 


The scrap-iron business leads all the other 
lines of the metal trade, and is being im- 
mensely stimulated by the substitution of 
electricity for steam by so many of the 
railroads of the country. It is estimated 
that within the next five years thirty thou- 
sand steam locomotives will go to the junk 
heap, and, through the wholesale dealers, 
return to the foundries and smelting works 
ofthe country. The handling of the mate- 
rial in a modern scrap-iron yard is one of 
the practical revelations of the possibili- 
ties of electricity. The loaded cars are 
switched into their siding, and, after being 
inspected, are turned over to the yard fore- 
man to be unloaded according to classifica- 
tion. The large sheets are taken by the 
electric cranes to the shears, while the 
smaller material is assorted, loaded into 
buckets and lifted to the proper bins. 
In the handling of the iron an electric 
et is used, a A has a lifting capacity 
of five tons. It is an iron disk, at the top 
of which is an electric plug device, and is 
in working order as long as the current is 
tumed on. Different forms of the disk are 
employed for handling pig iron, heavy melt- 
oe small castings, bolts, and, in fact, 
kinds of iron and scrap tin, whether 
loose or in bales. The device is handled 
with such rapidity that a car can be loaded 
in fifteen minutes. By this lightning proc- 
ess cast scrap, stove plate, car wheels, 
burned iron, pipe iron, rails, borings and 
turnings, received by retail dealers and 
manufactories, are shipped by the whole- 
salers in carlots to the foundries and rolling 
mills at from twelve tothirty dollars perton. 
One scrap-iron yard in Chicago does a 
business of about two million dollars yearly. 
_ Besides scrap iron, nee, brass, lead, 
zinc, tin and pewter are of sufficient impor- 
ce to constitute classes in the market, 
electrotype metals constituting a special 
, as well as solder joints. Under some 


these divisions everything metallic col- 
lected from the pedlers, railroad yards and 
worn-out plants, falls into the methodical 
channels of organized business. 





and Discarded Rubber 
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Cable systems are displaced by electric, 
old telegraph wires are replaced by new, 
and when expositions have had their days 
of glory the cables of their transportation 
ways are also little short of useless; all re- 
dound to the benefit of the old-metal dealer, 
who makes up the wire, cables and other 
. metal into huge bales and sends them 
by the carload to foundries, smelters and 
manufactories, to be worked over into fin- 
ished products. 

One immense manufactory, which shall 
be nameless, uses over fifteen thousand 
pounds of old metal per day, and another 
unmentionable wholesale dealer has now 
stored away in his basement the last of the 
cable used at the St. Louis Exposition. 


In a Rags and Old Paper Shop 


As to rags, paper stock, rubber and kindred 
cast-offs, an entrance to a typical retail 
shop will naturally force the question: 
How on earth is all this musty, malodor- 
ous jumble to be straightened out and 
systemized? You faintly realize that 
women, girls and old men are busily at 
work in the gloom, but do not understand 
what they have done until you reach the 
large, light and well-ordered warehouse of 
the wholesale dealer. 

In the West the grading of cotton rags 
is done on the ground, mostly by the re- 
tailer. But the wholesale dealer gets the 
bulk of his supplies from manufacturers of 
shirts, corsets and overalls, and from the 
large tailors and carpet dealers. The cot- 
ton rags which are thus bought from the 
manufacturer are, of course, graded by the 
wholesale dealer; their classifications are 
into twenty or twenty-five grades, deter- 
mined by condition, quality and the uses 
to which they are to be put. 

The best white cotton rags are used for 
white paper, all reds and other fast colors 
being excluded from this class. The coarse 
rags go into roofing paper. The paper 
stock is divided into some twenty classes— 
into various grades of papers, manillas, 
shavings and book stock, most of this 
material collected by Western houses now 
going to the ow mills of the West. News- 
papers, paper houses and the Government 
departments at Washington are the great 
sources of supply for the wholesale dealer. 
Although the influx from the retailers is by 
no means to be despised, it is said that full 
seventy-five per cent. of the business whic 
passes through Chicago in this line, as in 
metals and rags, comes from outside terri- 
tory, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts. 

The grading of woolen rags into their 
seventy and more classes is done mostly in 
the East, near the seat of the manufac- 
tories, although Western houses dividethem 
into soft and hard —the former shoddy ma- 
terial, and the latter to be worked into 
worsteds and cassimeres. Most of the car- 
pet rags go direct to the Philadelphia carpet 
manufacturers. 


Where the Cast-off Rubber Goes 


With some of the wholesale dealers the 
rubber part of their trade is the most im- 
portant, the leading house in metals (out- 
side of scrap iron) and rags in Chicago 
basing over thirty per cent. of its business 
of one million dollars per annum on this 
one item. Having been stripped of all 
cloth and other extraneous material, the 
old rubber boots and shoes, wagon and 
bicycle tires, air-brake hose, white and red 
rubber of manufactured goods, and small 
scraps are also baled and shipped in carlots 
to the factories to be remanufactured. 
New York is now receiving about fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of old rubber per 
week, and Chicago is not far behind. As 
the United States is using fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of rubber per annum—half the 
world’s production—and has an ever-in- 
creasing demand on account of the popu- 
larity of the automobile and the growing 
use of the material for electrical purposes. 
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MILLIONS IN OLD IRON | 


And Millions More in Rags, Waste Paper 


tance in the waste trade is 
evident. 
items in rubber goods, old 


the lead, the prices varying 
according as they are sup- 
plied in carlots. 

There is nothing really amusing in the 

icture of old rubber boots and shoes in car- 
ots, or in the extract from a trade paper 
that ‘‘one of the most surprising develop- 
ments of the local market is how the pro- 
nounced dullness in old rubber boots and 
shoes suddenly broke into a condition of 


unprecedented activity’ —and yet the smile | 


will come! 

in the waste trade throughout the United 
States, it is the opinion of experts that Ger- 
many and Great Britain are far in the lead 
in methods, classification and the construc- 
tion of warehouses. Several municipalities 
in the United States havegone intothe busi- 
ness of making money from the systematic 
utilization of their refuse dumps, and vari- 
ous new fields are being opened for the 
extension of the trade. 

Through the process of detinning, the 
market for old tin cans has been wonder- 
fully expanded—establishments thus spe- 
cializing being particular to advertise that 
they want ‘‘old tin cans from refuse heaps.” 
It is proposed to make paper from cotton 
and corn stalks, and bottles out of paper. 
In public and private buildings rubber 
floors are coming more and more into use, 
so that ere long thousands will be walking 
on made-over rubber boots and shoes. 

The one great grief of the waste trade 
seems to be that it is 3 outdone by the 
oil and meat trusts in the utilization of 
their waste products; but at their present 
rate of progress the ‘‘ Rags—Old Iron” men 
will soon be in the lead. 


Flowers Saved Her 


I AM a farmer’s wife. Five years ago I 
was threatened with consumption. 
‘You must live outdoors,”’ said the doctor. 

So it was exercise in the fresh air or con- 
firmed invalidism and, in the end, death. 
I was much discouraged, for our little farm 
was heavily mortgaged. I hired a neigh- 
bor’s daughter and turned my back on the 
kitchen, and, with my two children, roamed 
over hills and valleys near our home. 

It was springtime, and the hills were 
carpeted with flowers, and one day an idea 
——- into my head. I would make some 
wi 


the reason for its impor- | 
Of the several | 


rubber bootsand shoes take | 


Although great advances have been made 


| 





-flower booklets and take them to | 


Acton, a summer resort ten miles away, 
and sell them as souvenirs. With the help 
of my children I picked a number of 
the flowers, and put them to press between 
two table-boards, first covering the boards 
with clean manilla paper. 

In the afternoon I visited a friend of 
mine who could paint a little in water- 
colors and hired her to letter the outside 
of the booklets with: ‘‘A Pleasant Re- 
minder of the moeay, Days at Acton,” 
“‘Happy Memories of Acton,” and similar 
sentiments. The booklets were made of a 
folded piece of thin cardboard. On one 
page were the pressed flowers, on the op- 
posite page some appropriate verse. 

I took a dozen of these booklets to 
Acton one day and placed them in a curio 
store in the largest hotel on the grounds. 
Before evening all the booklets were gone. 
I arranged with the curio dealer to take 





orders and to sell the booklets for ten per | 


cent. I went home with a light heart. 


My walks now had an objective point. | 


I was a flower-seeker. 
booklets, following the same plan. 
wholesale florist became interested in my 
work. He said that he would take a large 
quantity of pressed foliage, oak, sumach and 
maple if I would press it carefully and send 
it to him in good shape. This gave = 
itable and healthful employment outdoors 
until the frost came. en I found a place 
where the blue gentian flourished. I made 
up a number of booklets with this compara- 
tively rare flower. 

It is now five years since I started in 
the business. I now have a good income, 
a better kitchen in which a competent girl 
works regularly—and not a sign of con- 
sumption. —B.C. E. 


I made all kinds of | 
A | 
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Tire KI 


LLER" 


is a motoring phrase coined to character- 
ize the heavy, high-powered car of long 
wheel base, so popular this season and 


No car need be a tire-killer on 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 


Their tremendous resiliency and strength, com- 
bined with superior construction, enable them to 
successfully resist the heaviest friction and se- 
verest strain — maintaining economy where exor 
bitant expense might be incurred. 

WRITE FOR TIRE BOOKLET“ A” 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, Chicago, III. 


New York — 1741 Broadway 

CuicaGo — 1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA — 615 N, Broad Street 
ATLANTA, Ga.— 102 N. Prior Street 
Boston — 20 Park Square 

BUFFALO —717 Main Street 

Detroit — 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND — 2134 6 East Ninth Street 
SAN Francisco, CAL.— 512-14 Missiun St 
Lonpvon — 26 City Road 


“"Rubberset’ 


last. 

















Shaving Brushes 
“The only kind that won’t 





shed Bristles” 
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( | ** Rubberset ’? Shaving 
Brushes are the only 
\ brushes made that won't 
, shed bristles over the 
\ face. Why? Because the 
bristles are solidly em- 
bedded in HARD RUBBER 
—proven by test to be 
the only brush-setting 
that can withstand the 
sterilizing action of hot 
water. That’s why 
every ‘‘ Rubberset’’ is 
guaranteed to remain 
intact. Look out for 
imitations. Our trade- 
7 mark on every brush is 
i. Wits J your protec tion. 
” Send for handsome Booklet shor 
_ ing many styles and sizes Jor 2 
Se samelemauedqea,° 








GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 


SELLS for SIXTY $60 
GILSON 
GASOLENE 


ENGINE 
For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL. 


Ask for catalog—all sizes. 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 








I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 

mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 

instruction is practical, personal and 

thorough, My graduates are successful. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 














**HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to rea 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 
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Circulars, books, newspaper 

Print Your Press $5. Large size $18. 

tet 4 y All 

Write 

factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


foney saver, maker. 
easy, printed rules. 


Own 
Cards 
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traffic in this line had an annual turnover 
last year of fifty-three millions, which was 
an increase for the twelvemonth of fifteen 
millions. It receives a hundred thousand 
letters daily, containing $200,000 in money 
and drafts, and manufactures a large pro- 

ortion of its goods in its own factories. 

et fifteen —_ ago the head of this con- 
cern was selling cheap watches by mail, and 
had an office in one small room. 

The outcry against mail-order competi- 
tion that comes from the small retailer is 
bitter indeed. Yet nct all retailers join in 
this condemnation of mail-order houses, 
because hundreds are building mail-order 
departments of their own. Not only the 
farmers living in sparsely-settled Western 
districts purc supplies in this manner, 
but the suburban dwellers about large 
cities, and the people living in small cities 
of the East, and even residents of the 
largest cities. In New York, for instance, 
the retail house that sells and delivers 
within a few blocks in winter, issues a 
mail-order cataiogue for the use of its 
customers going to the country or sea- 
side in summer, and its trade becomes a 
long-distance one. Among neighborhood 
retailers the disposition is to fight mail trad- 
ing; but as soon as the retailer grows out of 
his neighborhood he turns to and develops 
this class of patronage. It is fundamental, 
and has come to stay, and when the re- 
tailer goes with the current instead of up- 
stream he finds it a means of widening his 
opportunities. The telephone and trolley 
are bringing in new conditions for mer- 
chants, and, perhaps, will be more or less in 
the nature of salvation to some of them 
within the next ten years. To-day the 
small retailer is fighting against a parcels- 
post on the assumption that it will divert 
most of his trade to the mail-order houses. 
But ten years hence he may find such a 
service exactly the thing he needs to deliver 

ackages ordered by telephone and mail. 
eel-enier trade has been built up largely 
by intelligent promotive work. The price 
factor counts, beyond doubt. But the 
local merchant has always the advantage 
of being the man on the spot. He can 
save time to his customers, and that is 
a preater advantage, probably, than the 
average local merchant realizes to-day. 















































Long-Distance Shopping 


The young man locking for his opportunity 
in retail trade might do worse than study 
the mail-order business and embark in this 
long-distance shopkeeping. Twenty years 
of such business has taught fully one-half 
the American public to deal in this way, 
and the other half is being educated very 
rapidly. People now shop 7 mail as 
naturally as in regular stores. The care of 
the post-office department, together with 
a long record of honorable trading on the 
part of mail-order concerns, has built up 
confidence with the public. And while the 
leading mail-order houses are now great 
corporations, dealing in millions, yet the 
mail-order field is essentially one of modest 
beginnings. About the only requisite is 
experience gained with a house in this field, 
and after that a little capital and a desirable 
line of goods—often a single article. 

Less than ten years ago a couple of young 
men quit salaried places with a Chicago 
mail house and rented a small room for 
$25 a month. They had about $2000 sav- 
ings, with some ideas. The first month 
$150 was spent in advertising for agents to 
sell soaps and toilet articles. These agents 
were asked to send for a sample-case of the 
goods, which was forwarded free, and then 
canvass their own neighborhoods for orders. 
When an order for ten dollars or more was 
sent in, with cash, this firm shipped the 
goods, and along with them some sort of 

remium—a piece of furniture, a watch, a 
oo wax doll, or what-not. This is known 
technically as the ‘‘trust”’ plan of doing 
business, the term arising from the fact 
that the firm intrusts samples to the agent. 
The idea was not at all new when these 
young men took it up, for during the ten 
~~ before that a huge business had been 

uilt up in Buffalo on the same lines. But 
these young men knew the game, and were 
not afraid of work. To-day their annual 
turnover runs into millions, and they spend 
$100,000 a year in advertising. 

Two maiden ladies in an inland city 
attended a religious assembly one summer, 
and found a good deal of amusement in 
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studying local styles in shirtwaists—em- 
inently a feminine field of research. The 
fashions were one to three seasons behind 
the calendar, and on every hand was noted 
the honest but unzsthetic craftsmanship 
of the village dressmaker. This study 
eventually led them to advertise fashion- 
able waists by mail in that section. A 
very little exploitation brought more orders 
than could be filled. The maiden ladies 
then found that there was also a manufac- 
turing problem to be met—skilled seam- 
stresses to make the garments could not be 
found so far from the Ghetto. 

In New York a large waist house selling 
through the dry-goods trade found that a 
certain mail-order firm selling women’s 
suits was getting rid of 20,000 shirtwaists 
yearly almost without advertising, as a 
side-line and a convenience to customers. 
This discovery led to the founding of a 
good mail business in shirtwaists. 

Take the retail merchant by and large, 
wherever one finds him, and his brow is 
more likely to be furrowed by care than 
that of the salaried man or manufacturer. 
Yet it is not easy to demonstrate that 
those deep furrows were put there by the 
predatory trusts. 


Competitive Worry 


His profits have shrunk, and that is surely 
something to worry about. Sometimes it 
looks very much as though the trusts had 
shrunk them. Yet usually it is competition 
that is to blame, and the retailer’s com- 
— across the street probably causes 
im more anxiety than the industrial cor- 
orations that make the stuff he sells. 
ck of capital worries him, too, and ina- 
bility to advertise, and the clerk problem, 
and long hours, and the limitations of his 
neighborhood, which seem to be shrinking 
year by year. 

But, viewed from the standpoint of 
possibilities, it is difficult to believe that 
anybody to-day is holding the retailer down 
or Ss out of anything that he 
ought to have, or conspiring against him. 
Given a little good fortune and a great deal 
of good health, his opportunities are as 
ample as anybody’s. Many small dealers 
keep the sort of shop that General Grant 
would have kept, and their annual profit 
isatiny thing. Yet, for the most part, even 
these are better off than they were before 
they went into retail trade, for before that 
they were wage-earners. For the man of 
genuine mercantile ability there are plenty 
of opportunities. The American idea, even 
in retailing, has developed for a generation 
toward shopkeeping on a wholesale or a 
manufacturing basis. To-day the trend in 
that direction is the dominant one. A 
—_ man who takes up retail trade in the 

elief that he can keep a retail shop in a 
wholesale way will find an infinite field laid 
out before him, with plenty of precedents 
and methods. 


A Study in Yellows 


NE-THIRD of all the straw (the total 
is vast in =) used in the manu- 
facture of strawboa oes to waste, the 
refuse of manufacture andl thrown into 
streams to get rid of it. It gives to the 
water a yellowish color—a fact which has 
suggested the notion of utilizing straw as 
a source of dye. By cheap and simple 
chemical means the dye is extracted, afford- 
ing a substance which gives to linen and 
other fabrics a golden-yellow tint. 
It is known that sixty per cent. of the 


yellow color of the Mississippi is attribu- | 


table to the lumber industry—that is to 
say, the coloring matter is derived from 
the bark, and, to some extent, from the 
heartwood, of logs. 

Immense quantities of such logs are 
floated down streams tributary to the 
Mississippi, and are kept for months lying 
in the water at sawmills. Thus the coloring 
matter which they contain has time to 
be soaked out of them pretty thoroughly. 
By taking samples of water from various 

oints on such streams, as well as from 

kes in the neighborhood of lumber camps, 
and analyzing them, the Government ex- 

erts have been able to reckon with a fair 

egree of accuracy the amount of pigment 
contributed—checking their estimates by 
similar analyses of the water of other 
streams and lakes, 








Over the Rockies 
To Puget Sound 


A delightful trip when made on the 
Oriental Limited or the Fast Mail via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Low round trip summer rates to Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver, 
Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Spokane, Wenatchee 
and many other points in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 


$ Spokane $ Seattle 
The Kootenai Tacoma 
Fernie, B.C. Portland 
and return and return 


From St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior daily 
June to to September 15, return limit October 31, 1907. 
Liberal stopovers. Proportionately low rates 
from Chicago and points east. 


Write for literature and full information. 


A. L. CRAIG W. M. LOWRIE 4 


Passenger Traffic Manager General Eastern Pass’r Agt. 
Great Northern Bidg. 379 Broadway 
St. Paul ew Yor 




















“Tt's Nice to Know How Far You Go.”’ 


Odometers 


tell exactly. Universally used, tested by years of 
service, Don’t try experiments. Buya Veeder. Sup- 
plied in the following convenient forms for vehicles : 





For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, with all fittings 
complete to attach to any make of car. Give 
size of wheel and model of car when ordering. 

For Horse-drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 to $9.00, with 
fittings, complete, for all vehicles and all wheel 
sizes. State size of wheel used. 

For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder Cyclometers 
from $1.00 to $2.50, ready to put on. Give wheel 


SZ°- THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 


75 for automobiles, registers distance, both “‘trip’’ 
and total, and shows speed at all times. Scientific- 
ally and permanently accurate. Only one moving 
part. No springs. Descriptive matter free from 


Form B 
The Veeder Mig. Co., | Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. ae he 

















Comptometer. 


> If you could only add a column 


of figures with absolute accuracy in one-half the 
' time that you now can; if you could multiply 
accurately six times as fast as you now can, OF 
divide accurately four times as fast as you now 
can, wouldn’t it mean something to you? How 
much would it mean in your office? Wouldnt 
your value to your employer be tremendously 
increased? Just suppose, for instance, that you 


could extend your office bills and figure the discounts on them, as well as the 
incoming bills at a saving of fifty per cent. What would that mean in your office! 


If you want to know just what your increased efficiency would mean, try 4 
It’s quick and it’s easy, and takes all the drudgery out of work. 
Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express 


prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 North Paulina Street, Chicago. 





GENTS make good money selling our new | 
sign letters for office windows, store 


free sample and full particulars. Address 





(== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our$ books for Inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


fronts, and glass signs. Easily put on. Write to-day for a 





‘ALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 70 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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“J shall give him your message, my 


nd but add to it that charming Bib- 
lical text: ‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.’ I think os oe ay about 
thin efore the sun goes 

qe | sha'n't be so hasty as all that. 
will remain at a pound during to- 

ow. Next day it will rise a shilling, 
day another shilling, the third day a 
third shilling. It’s so very easy to keep 
count of; just make a red mark on your 
calendar to-day, and if he allows two weeks 
to why, there’s fourteen shillings 
8 Fito the twenty he would have had to 


may pet solicitor, who would have made an 
t actor, forced a laugh that did not 
half bad. 
7. you are joking now, my lord.” 
“J don’t think so, Mr. Hahn, although I 
dosometimes joke unconsciously.” 
“You will, | am sure, give us a week to 
ink this matter over.” 
nee very well. Anything for the sake 
of and quietness, and an amicable 
t. I should hate Mr. Schwartz- 
prod to think me exacting. Now, don’t go 
away thinking I’m reluctant to make con- 
cessions, and big ones. That’s seven shil- 
lings @ share 1 am giving you, and on 
seventy thousand shares—how much is 
tha Yr. Mackeller? You know I’ve no 
— for figures.”’ 


“Twenty-four thousand five hundred 


pounds. 

“Why, look at that, Mr. Hahn! Here 
are you, who refuse to leave me those doc- 
uments you carry, who have been thinking 
hard of me—there, don’t deny it; I saw 
it by the expression of your countenance — 
here am I giving to Mr. Schwartzbrod and 
thedelectable six a present of —of—of 4g 

“Twenty-four thousand five hundred 
pounds,” prompted Mackeller, the elder. 

“Yes, twenty-four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds in hard cash, bestowing it upon 
men [ never saw, and, up till to-day, nevr 
even heard of. I don’t want to boast of my 
virtues, Mr. Hahn, but I doubt if you could 
find any man in the city who would so 
jauntily fling away twenty-four thousand 
five hundred pounds. I got the amount 
correct that time, Mackeller. I’m improv- 
ing, * oa see.”’ 

“Very good, my lord. Shall I com- 
municate with you further at this club?”’ 

“No. Hereafter our interviews must be 
on a hard business basis. The generous 
nature of our ’78 wine makes me a little 
open-handed. The next interview will take 
place at Mr. Mackeller’s office in the city 
any time that suits your convenience, and 
Ishould be glad to have twenty-four hours’ 
notice, because I mustn’t devote my whole 
life to finance, don’t you know, for I am 
rather fond of automobiling, and may be 
out of town.” 

“Thank you. Good-afternoon, my lord. 
Good-afternoon, Mr. Mackeller.”’ 

The solicitor departed, and Lord Stran- 
leigh smiled at his two companions, who 
had sat so long silent. 

_ “Well, my young chap,” said the frown- 
ing Mackeller, drawing a deep breath, ‘‘if 
ou ever get to understand finance, Heaven 
ep the city!”’ 

is lerdal indulged in a laugh, then 
turned to Peter and said: 

“T think you should resume your place 
at Southampton. You were seeing to the 
loading of a ship—what did you call it?” 

“The Rajah—the steamer Rajah.” 

“Well, even if I am not president or 
board of directors, I ask you to resume that 
occupation. You are still officially engineer 
— company, I take it?” 

es,” 





“Very well. Say nothing to anybody, 
but go down to Southampton, and proceed 
with getting the machinery and provisions 
into the steamer, just as if nothing had 
happened. If you meet any opposition, 
telegraph me, and I think I can overcome 
the obstruction.” 

So Peter took himself off to Southamp- 
ton, and met with no obstacle in resuming 
his duties, 

The syndicate consumed the full week, 
and made an appointment with Mr. Mac- 
keller and Lord Stranleigh on the last day 
before the shares would begin to go up. 
This time Mr. Hahn did not appear, but, 
in his stead, came Conrad Schwartzbrod. 
He spent hours trying to get improved 
terms, and, indeed, Lord Stranleigh made 





YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH | 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


him several important concessions. At last 
he delivered over everything that was de- 
manded, and got from Lord Stranleigh a 
signed document giving Conrad Schwartz- 
brod full acquittance of everything he had 
done up to date. This document was wit- 
nessed by Mackeller, and, placing it safely 
in his pocketbook, the old financier cringed 
out of the office. 

“I wouldn’t have conceded an inch to 
him,”’ said the stern Mackeller. 

** Ah, well, what does it matter? If he’d 
treated a little longer, I’d have given him 
easior terms yet, so I’m glad he’s gone.” 

A telegraph messenger entered the room 
witha dispatch for Mr. Mackeller, who tore it 
open, read it andswore. Itwasfrom hisson. 

“Do not settle with those scoundrels,”’ it 
ran. ‘‘Three days ago, when I was seeing 
to the storing of cargo in The Rajah, I was 
battened down in the hold, and the steamer 
sailed. I was put ashore with the pilot, and 
have just been landed at Plymouth.”’ 

“By gad!” cried Mackeller, bringing his 
fist down on the desk. ‘‘That document 
a have signed and I have witnessed gives 

im quittance for this theft of the steamer. 
Now they are going to loot the surface gold 
and recoup themselves. They have three 
days’ start of us, and it will take a week to 
get a steamer and fit her out.” 

His — countenance was serene, 
and he blew slowly some rings of smoke up 
into the air. 

“‘T can’t help admiring the courage of old 
Sehwartzbrod,”’ he said. ‘‘Think how fine 
he cut it! And yet it might disturb him to 
know I’m a friend of the Honorable Mr. 
Parsons.” 

“What has that to do with it?’’ growled 
Mackeller. 

“Nothing, except that the speed of The 
Rajah is seven knots an hour, and my large 

yacht, The Woman in White, lying in 

lymouth Harbor, is fitted with Parsons’ 
latest turbines, and can, at a pinch, steam 
twenty-five knots an hour. Poor old 
Schwartzbrod! We're going to have some 
fun with him, after all.” 


She TaiKkKed Too Much 


Y HARD work I was able, before I was 
thirty, to save three thousand dollars, 
which I had deposited in a reliable savings- 
bank, and from which I received four 
per cent., and was quite well satisfied with 
myself, 

About this time my wife called on a 
cousin whose husband was a speculator. 
She came home much dissatisfied with me 
and my ways. She painted in glowing 
terms the great business ability of her 
cousin’s husband, told how he made from 
investments in grain, stocks and real estate, 
doubling his money in a short time. She 
ended by calling me a pig-headed plodder. 
Thus continually importuned, I began to 
cast about for an investment, and, by a 
lucky chance, hit upon a piece of property 
suitable for building lots, which ge 
ered a bargain. Accordingly, I quietly 
negotiated for the place and a day was set 
to close the bargain. But meantime m 
wife again had visited the cousin, and, - 
though repeatedly cautioned to keep the 
matter a secret, had not been able to with- 
stand the temptation to brag of her hus- 
band’s good bargain. 

I went next day at the appointed hour 
to close the deal, only to find that John, 
the cousin’s husband, had been there be- 
fore and bought the property for a hun- 
dred dollars more than I was to pay. In 
less than a year he sold it for nearly twice 
as much as he paid. 

From that time I not only watched for 
investments, but also for a chance to even 
the old score with John. Last January my 
chance came. I learned that he was about 
to buy a piece of river property which he 
expected to sell to a manufacturing plant. 
The price of this property was five thou- 
sand dollars, and, With little consideration 
as to its real value, I purchased it. I was 
offered six, seven, eight thousand dollars 
for it, but, filled with the desire to get rich 

uick, I refused. Then came the June 

ood. The river rose, overflowed its banks, 
cut a new channel and I saw my hard- 
earned dollars melt away like sand. The 
property was ruined and I found myself, 
next morning, not only penniless, but with 
a debt of two thousand dollars to pay and 
—- to pay it with but a worthless 
piece of property. —W. M. B. 
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ANDREWS STEEL 


BOILER 


FOR HOT-WATER HEATING AN 


8-ROOM HOUSE 


Specifications 

Outside diameter, 23 in.; height, 66% in.; diameter of Firepot, 
20 in.; height of Firepot, 29 in.; diameter of Flues, 3 in.; 
number of Flues, 13; length of Flues, 20 in.; diameter of 
Smoke Connection, 8 in.; Supply Tappings,6—1% in.; Return 
Tappings, 6—1% in.; thickness of Shell, Y in.; thickness of 
Firepot, \% in.; thickness of Heads, % in.; weight, goo pounds, 

These boilers are manufactured from 60,000-pound tensile 
strength boiler steel, machine riveted throughout under 60 
tons pressure with 5¢ union cone head rivets, and calked and 
tested under 80-pound hydrostatic pressure. Flues are of 
best open hearth steel expanded into heads. (It is also made 
for steam heating.) 

CASTINGS and TRIMMINGS are of soft grey iron and 
include heavy rocking and dumping grates of latest pattern, 
ash pit and fire doors and frames ground and fitted, adjustable 
check damper and cast iron smoke connection with hinged 
lifting cleanout and flue cover. Tools consist of shaker bar, 
flue cleaner and clinkerhook. 


THE RATING is by boiler manufacturer's standard formula, 
825 square feet of hot water radiation or 525 square feet ofsteam. 


500 BOILERS 


At Less Than Manufacturing Cost 


We offer this steel boiler at less than manufacturer's cost price to try out 
an idea. It would not have been possible for us to make this unheard of low 


price except by having the steel rolled to exact size without waste at the mill 
and provided ourselves with special tools, jigs and appliances for the manu 
facture in large quantities. 

STEEL CANNOT CRACK — These boilers are made of the same 
material as high pressure boilers and are equal in durability. There are no 
cast iron sections; it is made in one part; nothing to break or crack, no leaky 
joints to pack. The material is so much stronger than cast iron that it need 
not be as thick, allowing the water to come closer to the fire and heat very 
rapidly. 

VERY EFFICIENT — The firepot is large and deep and completely 


surrounded by water to the grate level. It will hold an abundance of fuel 
for a steady fire. The round firepot leaves no dead corners. The coni- 
bustion chamber above is abundant to allow the gases to mingle and burn 
befure passing into the flues and exposes a large amount of surface to the 
coal as well as to contact with the fire. Very effective surface is provided 


in the large number of flues above, to absorb the heat before it finally passes 
into the chimney. 

CLEANING — This boiler's simple construction makes it easy to clean 
and always as good as new 


360 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We have manufactured and used this boiler for years and have such confi- 
dence in it we will give you the unheard of privilege of returning it and getting 
your money back — you to be the sole judge. 

SHIPMENT — We will ship these boilers to any address upon receipt 
of order accompanied by $10; balance upon inspection. 

EXPANSION TANK FREE — For §5 additional if all cash is sent 
with order, we will furnish the Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve. Tis 
increases the heating power of the radiators 50 per cent and reduces the cost 
of radiators one-third and of piping and labor one-half. We furnish free of 
charge our heavy galvanized‘iron expansion tank with this §5 offer. This offer 
expires July 1. Send order at once. 

72-PAGE HEATING CATALOG and large desk blotter poster 
descriptive of boiler sent upon request. 


TO DEALERS: This exceptionally low price 
But where we have no agents we will sell a first 
order direct. 





s made particularly to deale 
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ANDREWS 
HEATING CO. 


582 LaSalle Bidg., Chicago 
640 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


ST. PAUL AND WINNIPEG 


WE DO IT RIGHT IN 44 STATES 
CANADA AND ALASKA 


















wal BUILD WITH 
PRACTICAL KNOWLEDG 


protession could be offered. 





If you are a House-Owner or planning to 
build, this set of books will save you many 
times its cost. 
better chance to learn a paying trade or 
lf you are a Carpenter, Contractor, Builder, 


For the young man no 


Architect, Draftsman or Mechanic this advertisement offers you an excep- 
tional chance to advance in your present occupation. The truest test of your 
present efficiency is the amount of money earned by you from week to week 
Ualess you are advancing and earning more and more money as you grov 

older, there must come a time when younger and more ambitious men 


will crowd you out. 


Learn now to turn your spare time into money. 


Cyclopedia of Architecture, 
Carpentry and Building 


Compiled from representative instruction papers of American Schoo! of 


Correspondence. This offer is made to advertise the School. 


We employ no 


agents, believing this great work will easily demonstrate the superiority of our 


method of instruction. 


If you mention Saturday Evening Post, 6-8-'07, a 200- 


page hand-book describing the School's 60 regular courses will be sent FREE 


Special Advance Sale 


Less than 4 Regular Price 
Ten Massive Volumes, ach nearly one foot high. 


morocco, 
Printed on highest grade paper; entirely 





full page plates, plans, sections, etc. 


immediate Delivery 
Bound in red half 


Over 4,000 pages; 3,000 illustrations, 


new type—DE LUXE books in every particular. 


Special $19.80 Price. 


Sent by prepaid express. 
otherwise notify us " ise 
Absolutely no orders accepted at this price if post- 
marked later than July 31st, 1907. 


Among the Chapters: Reinforced Concrete Construction — 


if satisfactory; 
you lose nothing. 


Regular Price $60. 


Send $2 within one week, and $2 
1 


to send for them 


Carpentry — The Steel Square — Buii«d- 





Ue Mie (ae 
Rie Kile tf 


ing Law—Fireproofing — Stair Building —Superintendence — Estimating — 
Contracts — Specifications — Strength of Materials — Architectural Drawing 
— Masonry — Electric Wiring — Plumbing — Steam-Fitting-- Heating —Ven- 
tilating — Cornice Work — Skylight Work — Roofing — Steel Construction. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago 
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“Down with him!” cried McCullough, 
and they forced him beneath the surface. 

“e Ag’in ! ” 

Down he went. 

‘Now , oe nd they lifted him bodily 
up on to the floor once more, and yanked 
him streaming into the dressing-room. 
Steadman’s face was a bright red, but he 
walked to a corner, while the two Irishmen 
with two little towels gently blotted the 
water from his back, sides and arms. His 
legs they left to take care of themselves. 

“*Ready there!’’ cried McCullough, Biv 
ing Steadman a sharp blow that sent him 
staggering across the room. 

‘‘Back again!” yelled Terry, punching 
his victim in the chest with his open hand 
and sending him reeling toward McCullough. 

Then they threw themselves upon him, 
slapping him, banging him from side to side, 

ulling his ears, arms and nose until he 

ollered for mercy, tossing him from one to 
the other, and swinging him at full length 
by his hands and feet. Finally they flung 
him, helpless, red and gasping for breath, 
upon a table. Once more they slapped him 
until he glowed like a lobster, and then 
rubbed him down with alcohol. 

‘On with his clothes!’”’ shouted Ralston. 
‘*How do you feel, Jack, old man?” 

“All right!” replied Steadman weakly, 
witha grin. ‘‘How they murdered me!” 

At this moment the street bell rang and 
a middle-aged negro appeared with a valise, 
tin box and chamois-covered sword. 

‘Why, it’s old Clarence!’’ ejaculated 
Steadman. 

The negro undid the valise and took out 
the olive-drab khaki field uniform. In a 
trice he had buckled and buttoned the 
delinquent officer into it. From the tin bex 
came a campaign hat. Steadman fastened 
on the sword himself. There were tears of 
feeble excitement in his eyes. 

‘“‘Are you sure it’s not too late?’”’ he 
asked anxiously. 

‘“‘T’ve taken my oath to get you there,” 
answered Ralston. 

‘By George! You’re a good fellow!” 
repeated Steadman. He held out his hand. 
““You’ve saved my reputation—I might 
almost say -—my life.” 

Ralston took the hand held out to him 
the hand only a few moments before raised 
against him in anger. It was quite warm. 

cCullough had done his work well. 

“You weren’t yourself. You didn’t 
realize ” he began, and stopped. The 
room swam before his eyes, aa be groped 
for a chair. With the partial accomplish- 
ment of his object, and the consequent 
physical and mental relaxation, the fatigue 
of the pursuit and the nervous strain which 
he had been under took possession of him. 
He found the chair and sank into it, shut- 
ting out the light with his hand. Steadman 
called McCullough, who quickly brought 
him something to drink. Somewhat re- 
vived, Ralston staggered to his feet eager 
to escape from the warmth of the over- 
heated room and to finish his task. 

‘Come along, Steadman. We haven’t 
much time. Less than an hour and a half.” 

‘‘Poor old chap, you’re done up!” 

“No, no; I’m all right. We must be 
getting along.” 

“But we don’t leave, you say, until 
seven!” 

‘“‘T know, but we must be getting along.” 

““Where?”’ 

Ralston hesitated. 

“T’ll tell you outside.” He shuffled 
toward the door. Steadman followed. 

On the steps he turned toward Ralston 
eyeeer. 

‘Ellen has been waiting,” said the latter 
in a low voice, looking away. 

‘*What do you mean? Does she know?” 
asked Steadman in a whisper. 

“T don’t know how much,” replied 
Ralston. ‘She feared you were going to 
lose your chance—that you’d be done for, 
and asked me to try and look you up. She 
—she cares for you, I think.” 

Steadman uttered a groan. 

“‘Oh, I’m a brute!’’ he muttered. 

He looked anything but a brute in his 
olive-drab uniform, campaign hat and 
shining sword. 

‘‘A brute!”’ he repeated. 

‘“‘Come along,” said Ralston, grabbing 
him by the arm. They took their seats in 
the hansom. 

‘Where to?” asked the cabby monot- 
onously. 

“The Chilsworth,” said Ralston. 





Once more the exhausted animal climbed 
wearily up Fifth Avenue. A touch of 
yellow sunlight was just gilding the house- 
tops on the left, and the street stretched 
gray and solitary northward. 

‘“You say she’s waiting?” Steadman 
— nervously. 

sé S. ” 


“For how long?” 

‘All night.” 

Steadman shuddered and bit his lip. 

- How did you know where to look for 


“I didn’t.” 

Ralston was beginning to feel the re- 
vivifying effects of the whisky and soda 
and the fresh morning air. 

“Twas like looking for a needle in a 
haystack,’”’ he hummed. ‘‘‘ Although the 


chance of finding it was small.-—Not an 
easy job, y friend.” 

“But I didn’t know you were in New 
York!” 


“‘T’ve only been back a few days.” 
‘And Ellen asked you to hunt me up?” 
**Ve-es,”’ 
Again Ralston felt weary, awfully weary, 
and sleepy. ‘ 
“By George, you’re a brick!” 
“Oh, don’t mention it!’’ yawned this 
finder of lost persons. 
“But why should you? You hardly 
knew me!” 
‘Somebody had to do it.” 
‘‘And that somebody had to know how, 


eh?” 

“It would appear so. You’d concealed 
sassy pretty effectually for some time. 

our friend the Colonel was getting anx- 
ious, you know.” 

“*How on earth did you ever do it?”’ 

“Tell you sometime,” answered Ralston 
sleepily. ‘‘ By the way, do you mind saying 
how long you’d been in that house?”’ 

“Three days.” 

“And lost ; i 

““Twenty-seven thousand dollars.” 

‘*“No one seemed to know you gambled.”’ 

“Tdon’t. Itwas 7 first experience.” 

“How long has this little expedition 
lasted ?”’ 

‘“Two weeks.” 

The searcher glanced at his companion. 
Already the stimulus of the bath had suc- 
cumbed to fatigue. The face was drawn 
and hollow; the eyes red; the mouth 
twitched. Ralston turned away, his old 
loathing and disgust returning in an instant. 

The driver turned into Fifty-seventh 
Street, and the sun jumped above the 
housetops. Suddenly Steadman burst into 
tears, sobbing in long-drawn, hollow sobs 
like a wearied child, covering his face with 
his hands. 

“‘Come,come; buckup! Thiswon’tdo!’’ 
exclaimed Ralston. 

“O God!” groaned Steadman trem- 
— “T can’t face her! Turn around! 
Anywhere!” 

“You shall see her,’”’ answered the other. 
“And now.” 

Steadman wiped his eyes. His chest 
— convulsively. He had grown quite 
pale. 
‘Don’t make me!”’ he gasped. 

‘You shall see her—as you are,” re- 
peated Ralston, ‘‘and thank her for having 
saved you from disgrace.” 

Steadman said nothing more. The cab 
drew up before the door of an apartment 
house. 

‘‘Here we are,’’said Ralston. ‘‘Get out!” 

Steadman hesitated. 

“Get out! Do you hear?” shouted 
Ralston, with anger in his eyes. 

Steadman obeyed, his companion follow- 
ing close behind him. 

Inside a darky sat fast asleep by the 
elevator. Ralston rapped loudly upon the 
glass and the man moved, rubbed his eyes 
and came stupidly to the door. 

“Take this gentleman up to Miss Fergu- 
son’s apartment,” said Ralston. ‘‘I’ll wait 
below for you. You can have just ten 
minutes—understand ?”’ 

He returned to the sidewalk. The cabby 
had fallen asleep again. A feeling of intense 
loneliness swept over him. He longed to 
throw himself inside the hansom and rest his 
exhausted frame. His bones ached and his 
muscles seemed strange and raspy, and he 
kept himself awake by walking nervously 
backward and forward before the house. 
He could hardly keep his eyes from closing 
and his knees trembled as if he were con- 
valescing from an illness. 
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ut aid it!” he repeated over and over to 

“1did itt George! I did it!—saved 

: for her. Only for me and he would be 
ao he called himself—‘a dead one.’” 
the sunlight in the street grew momen- 
tarily brighter. Milk-wagons groped their 
Som door to door, the horses stopping 


wa 

widinee at the proper pla and start- 
. ~ in in response to the uncouth 
pedi drivers. 


‘An elevated train rattled by the end of 
the street, and some workmen in overalls, 
yersing loudly in a foreign dialect, hur- 
od — past. A few maids unchained 
front doors, gave the yo feeble flaps, and 
Ralston curiously before going inside 

e their domestic duties. 

He found that he was walking in a circle. 
His brain had fallen asleep. He realized 
that he had been dreaming, but the dream 
was vague and indistinct. Then he heard 
the faint sound of distant music. A house- 
maid drop her rug and ran toward the 
Avenue. o pedestrians turned back in 
the same direction. A driver jumped into 
his milk-wagon and sent the horse galloping. 

Ralston listened. Yes, the music was 

ing louder. They were playing Good- 
Pr rittle Girl, Good-by! It must be the 
regiment on its way from the Armory to 
the ferry. He looked at his watch with a 
jump in his throat. It was ‘“‘good-by” 
for fim as well as for Steadman. There 
doubt. Perhaps he 


was no longer an 
He’d go away, 


could get a commission. 


anyhow. 

i hastily formed group of spectators on 
the corner began to wave their hats. The 
band was very near. A squad of figures 
stepping briskly in time came into view, at 
their head the erect form of Colonel Duer. 
He could recognize the other members of 
the staff—the adjutant, the commissary, 
the quartermaster, the doctor—he knew 
them all. On the left trudged the chaplain. 

Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by! 

The drum-major, following the staff, 
turned and swung his baton, then resumed 
his former position. By George, they were 
playing well! Ah! hat a difference it 
made when it was real business! Just 
behind the band followed the field music, 
with old ‘‘ Davie’’ carrying the drum. 

Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by! 

The drums passed and the fifers. Then 
at a little distance came the lieutenant- 
colonel and his staff at the head of the first 
battalion, marching full company front 
down the Avenue. Ralston’s heart beat 
faster. There was where he could have 
been. How well those boys marched; 
just like a parade, their yellow legs aos 
up—eating up—eating up—eating up the 

und. The band ye grown fainter. 
ou could hear the chupp—chupp—chupp 
—chupp of the hundreds of feet. Eyes 
front! No one to look at them, but eyes 
front! This was business. How trim they 
looked, each man in his olive-drab uniform, 
leggings and russet shoes! How set were 
the faces beneath the gray felt hats! How 
lightly they bore their heavy load of haver- 
sack, yellow blanket-roll, canteen and car- 
tidge belt! How the sword bayonets at 
their sides clinked and threw back the 
light to the blue barrels of their Krag- 
Peens | 

Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by, came 
faintly from the distance. Still the yellow 
ll kept passing. The first battalion 
ended. 


Then a major appeared, walking alone, 
followed closely by a captain and first 
lieutenant. Ralston strained his eyes for 
the yellow line behind them. Ah, there 
they were! Good boys! Good boys! 

he even companies swung by until the 
battalion had passed. 
hen came another major at the head of 
the third battalion. The third battalion! 
he line swept across from curb to curb 
with a single man behind the major—a 
lieutenant. Company D! Steadman’s! 
The major’s face was set in a hard frown. 
Ralston laughed feebly. That was all right. 
He'd fix that. Just wait a few minutes. 
captain would be there. 

The little crowd on the corner began to 
cheer. Another company came into view. 
They had the colors—the dear old colors. 
} Iston doffed - 3 and a § so 
reast, straining his glance after the 4 
The pavement floated away from him and 
his eyes filled with hot tears. He could not 
see the lines of marching men, but stood 
staring at the corner beyond which the 
colors had disappeared. 

Overcome with utter exhaustion, he 


sobbed ag tage grasping the iron rail- 
ing at his side. In a m 


oment he got the 





better of himself and brushed the tears 
hastily away. Then a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder and he turned to see Ellen, 
her own eyes moist, and her face pale, 
looking up at him. 


That was all. At the end of the block 
the hospital corps with their stretchers were 
just ing out of sight. Steadman stood 
on the steps, leaning against the doorway. 
He grinned in a sheepishly good-natured 
manner at Ralston. 

‘Well, I found him!’’ the latter managed 
to announce in a fairly natural tone. 

“‘So I see,”’ answered Ellen, ‘‘and ready 
to report for duty.” 

‘Well, I guess I’ll say good-by,” said 
Ralston awkwardly. ‘‘You people can 
have the cab as long as the horse lasts.” 

**No, you don’t,”’ said Steadman. ‘“‘Re- 
member, you’ve agreed to put me at the 
head of my company. You haven’t done 
it yet! Has he, Ellen?” 

“‘No, we intend to take you with us to 
the ferry,”’ she answered with a smile. 

The word ‘‘we” sent a pang through 
Ralston’s tired heart, and for an instant the 
— paled before his eyes. 

“Come, jump in, both of you,”’ said Ellen. 

She seemed very cheerful, and, strangely 
enough, so did Steadman. Ralston won- 
dered if, when people cared like that, just 
seeing each other again would have such a 
stimulating effect. For his own part he 
was too tired to speak. As they trotted 
slowly down Fifth Avenue, Ellen and Stead- 
man kept up a lively conversation. She 
admired his uniform, his sword, his belt; 
talked of the other men and officers she 
knew in the regiment, and of the chagrin of 
Lieutenant Coffin when his captain should 
oust him from his temporary place at the 
head of the company. On Twenty-third 
Street, near Eighth Avenue, they overtook 
the regiment, and followed the remainder 
of the distance close behind the hospital 
corps. Then silence fell upon them. The 
actual parting loomed vividly just before 
them at the ferry. 

Crowds of people, mostly small trades- 
men and persons living in the neighborhood, 
had already begun to collect and follow the 
troops toward the place of embarkation. 
Ahead the band was playing Garry Owen, 
and the colors blazed in the sunlight. The 
regiment looked like a field of yellow corn 
waving in the breeze. About a hundred 
yards from the ferry-house a few sharp 
orders came down the line and the regiment 
halted —at ‘‘rest.”’ 

Steadman looked at his watch. 

“Three minutes to seven,” he said, 
snapping the case. ‘‘I guess the old man 
will drop when he sees me /”’ 

“Just in time!’’ murmured Ellen. 

“Drive along, cabby, to the head of the 
procession,’ added Steadman. 

There was plenty of space to allow the 
hansom to pass near the curb, and they 
drove slowly along past the three battalions 
to where the colonel and his staff stood 
waiting for the gates to be opened. The 
band had ceased playing. Themen laughed 
and jested, watching the lone hansom and 
its three occupants with interest. 

At the stone posts by the entrance the cab 
stopped and Steadman shook hands with 
Ellen. The smile had gone from his face. 

‘*Good-by, Ellen—Good-by!”’ 

“*Good-by, John,’”’ she answered. 

Ralston had turned away his head. 

‘*Well, good-by, old man! Accept the 
‘at ag He insufficient thanks. You’re a 

rick, Ralston. Good-by!”’ 

Beside the hansom Steadman paused for 
an instant and looked up. 

‘Don’t forget what I said, Ellen! The 
fellow I spoke of is ‘a prince.’ Good-by!” 

He turned and walked rapidly to where 
the colonel stood talking to the chaplain. 
All the fatigue had vanished from his step 
as he drew himself up before his com- 
manding officer and saluted. 

The staff had turned to him in amaze- 
ment. 

“‘T report for duty, sir!” he said simply. 

The colonel stared at him for a moment. 

“Take your company, sir!’’ he replied 
tartly. 

Steadman saluted again, and, grasping 
his sword, ran down the line, while a wave 
of comment and ejaculation followed just 
behind him. 

At this moment a whistle blew inside the 
ferry-house; and a porter slowly swung the 
gates open. 

The colonel drew his sword. 

‘ “Attention!” said he, glancing behind 
im. 
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‘Attention!’ ordered the lieutenant- 
colonel. 

“‘Attention!’’ shouted the majors. 

As the regiment stiffened, Steadman 
“70 to the head of his company. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Coffin,’’ he re- 
marked nonchalantly. 

_ ‘“Good-morning,” replied the astounded 
lieutenant. 

Then, as the order flew down the line, he 
drew his sword. 

‘* Attention!” he cried in a clear voice. 

Behind the staff the drum-major held 
his baton in air, and the musicians held 
their instruments at their lips ready for 
the order. 

The colonel’s eye flew down the line. 

‘Forward ——!”’ he cried. 

Down came the drum-major’s baton. 
The band started There’ll be a Hot Time! 

‘*_March!”’ concluded the colonel, and, 
turning front, stepped forward. 

‘*Forward—March!”’ shouted the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The order was instantly 
repeated by the captains. 

he battalion came to shoulder arms and 
moved forward. 

“‘Horrard, Hutch! MHorrard, Hutch!” 
howled the majors. 

“Urrgh! Uhh! Huh! Huh!” yelled 
the captains. 

Each company tossed its rifles into place, 
dressed down the line, marked step for a 
moment, and then flashed its hundred legs 
in unison to the band. The yellow field of 
corn once more wavered in the wind and 
blew slowly forward. 

Ellen and Ralston sat motionless in the 
hansom as the battalions tramped by, each 
wondering of what the other thought. At 
the head of his company, marching with 
drawn sword, his head slightly bent and his 
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Laer straight before him, came Steadman, 
ut his eyes sought them not. He marched 
by. The hospital corps with their stretchers 
brought up the rear and disappeared 
through the gates. The commissariat 
wagons followed stragglingly. The band 
could be heard dimly in the distance. 

Then the whistle blew again and the man 
who had opened the gates ran out and 
closed them. The Twelfth had gone— 
with a full quota of officers. 

‘The Chilsworth,” said Ralston through 
the manhole. 

The driver once more hitched the reins 
over the back of his moribund beast, and 
they started uptown. 

“Dick,” said Ellen suddenly, in a whis- 
per. “Dick!” 

He turned toward her inquiringly. 

“Yes, Ellen?” 

‘‘J—] was mistaken last night,” she said, 
coloring hotly and looking away from him. 

‘“‘What do you mean?” cried Ralston, 
his heart leaping. 

‘“‘That—there was only one,” she an- 
swered softly, smiling through her tears, 
“‘and--and—wt wasn’t—John!”’ 

The cabby grinned sleepily, and silently 
closed the manhole with a fatherly air of 
‘God bless you, my children’”’ illuminating 
his corrugated countenance. 

‘‘Hully gee!’’ he muttered meditatively, 
“TI might ’a’ known there was a woman 
mixed up in it, somehow! Glad he got 
her!—Git on, thar, you!”’ 

Between the ferry-houses the boat was 
swinging out into mid-stream, her decks 
crowded with yellow figures, and across 
the dancing waves the wind bore the faint 
strains of Good-by, Little Girl, Good-by. 


(THE END) 


How I! Lost My Savings 


With All His Worldly Goods 


| pt years ago I had cents that made 
dollars, but no sense of judgment. To- 
day I have both. At that time I was en- 
gaged to be married. It was two weeks 
before the wedding when I went to the bank 
and drew out 5 all—six hundred and 
fifty dollars—to buy the household and 
= ad necessary articles to begin wedded 
ife. 

That same evening a friend of m’ne came 
to me, PP distressed. He néeded six 
hundred dollars to make good a shortage 
in his accounts, and, if he did not have that 
required sum by noon next day, he would 
be discovered and disgraced. I let him 
have the money on his word of honor, he 
promising to return it with six per cent. 
interest six months from date. The next 
day, meeting my bride-to-be, I told her of 
the happenings of the night before, and, 
after some pone. she was willing to 
postpone the wedding for another six 
months. 

Well, to make a long story short, my 
friend skipped out of town three months 
before the money was due, and I lost a wife 
and a cool six hundred dollars. 

Last year this great friend of mine 
came back to town and opened up a cigar 
store. I went to see him about the debt, 
and he calmly denied owing it. Then I 
ordered a couple of boxes of good cigars to 
be charged to my account. Do you think 
he would give me credit? Not ” a 


The Sub-Agent 


NEATED before a little table in the dim 
light shed by a — kerosene lamp 
was the fortune-teller, deftly shuffling the 
cards and muttering uncanny incantations 
to herself. To this scene entered Mrs. 
Ingold. 
he was amply repaid. After learning 
many things of her past life that surprised 
her—though she could not doubt that they 
were true if the cards read that way —she 
was led to a land of enchantment, where 
distant and obliging relatives, of whom she 
had never heard, departed this life leaving 
to her enormous fortunes. 

But, suddenly, her dream was rudely dis- 
turbed by the discovery of a ‘‘dark cloud 
which menaces your handsome son.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Ingold in surprise, ‘‘I 
have no son—all girls!” 

‘* Ah!” resumed the fortune-teller calmly, 
‘I see; it is your husband. The cloud 


descends and envelops him. Madam, your 
husband will have a very serious illness 
within the year. Is his life insured?” 

“No,” whimpered Mrs. Ingold, ‘‘I don’t 
know any agent.” 

‘‘Never fear,’ said the other as she 
turned up the king of hearts, ‘‘one will 
come to you to-day, and I advise you to 
listen to him and follow his counsel.” 

As the thoroughly-alarmed woman de- 
parted, the fortune-teller opened the door 
and yelled down the back stairs: ‘‘Jake, 
follow that woman; she wants to get her 
husband insured!” —H. S.C. 


The Price I Paid for Advice 


gee year 1901, long remembered in my 
section of the country as the year of 
high-priced necessities, of low-priced real 
estate and much lack of money, found me 
with only five hundred dollars to invest. 

I was urgently advised by friends to 
purchase land in my home neighborhood— 
a good, sure investment, if one waited lon 
enough—but I wanted quick profits, so 
turned toward the city. I purchased a 
five-acre lot in suburban Memphis. 

When I returned home, every possible 
and impossible argument was brought to 
bear to prove to me the foolhardiness of my 
purchase. So discouraged was I that I re- 
turned to the ae sought out my real- 
estate man and sold the place back to him 
atthe purchase price. Ineight monthsfrom 
the time I gave the place up a new railroad 
was run into the city and passed through 
the five-acre lot, the company paying the 
owner twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Having given up this investment and 
being determined to use my own judgment 
this time, I went to the nearest town 
and purchased an eighty-acre farm one 
mile out, ‘“‘sunk in clay,” as my friends 
said. For this I paid my five hundred 
dollars and a borrowed four hundred dol- 
lars, giving two notes of three hundred 
dollars each, due two and three years from 
date, for the balance of purchase price. 
The land was old and worn and had little 
value as farm land, but we lived on it 
one and a half years, the income from the 


place paying our expenses and the interest. | 
t time real estate had ad- | 


During t 
vanced, slowly but steadily, and I divided 
the place into two tracts, and sold both be- 
fore either note became due for enough to 
cover all indebtedness and leave me a profit 
of five hundred dollars, though my profit 
was only half what it would have been had 
I retained the city property. —T. J. P. 
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lets judgment is required in selecting mate. 


rials and man. 

ms, You need a fainter. His knowledge ani 

skill, and ability to look after surface, weather and workman. 
ship, you cannot afford to dispense with. 

But a painter’s business is to paint. You are paying un. 
necessarily and are helping to prepare for an unsatisfactory 
job (compared with modern painting results) when you pay your 
painter for mixing paints in the old-fashioned rule-of-thumb way 

Progressive painters realize the advantage in using ‘HIGH 
STANDARD” PAINT, as much as wise property owners do. 

It means far greater efficiency and economy all-around — covers 
better, spreads farther, works more easily, lasts longer, and leaves the 
surface in good condition for repainting when that becomes necessary. 


Lowe Brothers 


“High Standard’ Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is ready for the painter. The best materials 
thoroughly mixed and ground and sealed in air-tight tins—always fresh and good, 

Always full weight and full quantity—U. $. Standard Measure — not “capa- 
city’’ only. 

Whatever you desire to. color —there is a Lowe Brothers paint that exactly 
meets the requirement. : 

Besides, “HIGH STANDARD” LIQUID PAINT, there are Lowe Brothers 
Interior Enamel for woodwork and walls; Red Lead Metal Preservative for 
Structural Iron; Vernicol Stain for floors, woodwork, etc., etc. ,; 

“Little Blue Flag’? Varnish means highest quality and 


The Little 
best results. | 


Blue Flag” 






Always look for the ‘Little Blue Flag’’— your protection. 

Write today for our book, ‘* Paint and Painting’’—a_ prac- 
tical and helpful work for layman and painter—and the name 
of your nearest ‘‘ HIGH STANDARD” dealer. 
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center of enticing sweetness. 
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A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 
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peer y the Gove your rah gen Bs ae | To and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast points. 
fect. Order toda 4 For onl *83.00, we | TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 

Fine Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





sewing or washing machine, ice cream 
freezer. Sure satisfaction with 20 lbs. lowed, Write for 
pressure or over, ress Inventor's Guide. 











will send Motor, Emery Wheel, Buff | 
PATENTS Sie 
Fi 


heel, silver polish, and pulley to run 
until patent is l- 
ranklin H. Hongh, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


| 
j 


LIPPINCOTT, M &I Dept., Newark,N.J. 





Its thexsanve 
Old X 


During 38 years this famous 
old Pillsbury trade-mark has 
been familiar to all lovers of 
good flour. 

And NOW it reflects the 


same supreme standard of ex- 
cellence in our new product. 


Z The eo 
4 White Heart Be it 
of the 





‘The same high standard of quality is back of 
it—the same “know how.” Pillsbury’s BEST 


Breakfast Food is not only superior in taste to 


e Ry~anwrd OF Ba SEPO A STEERER 


(necemattnenscinlilii “ 
RQVLALSBVaN'S BEST CEBLB 


all other cereals you ever ate but it is more 
economical. One package makes 12 pounds 


| when served. It cooks up smooth and free 


ag es 
f - ou 
> a 


; from lumps. 


v 


iM 


A creamy-white, delicious food.. A 
real surprise for breakfast, and can 


be served in numberless dainty ways 





for luncheon and dinner desserts. 





& Your grocer has it NOW 


oe 


5 ae 
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The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


B be the Edison Phonograph can be applied the old saying: “A 
pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled.” It is the art of entertain- 
ment expressed in tangible form. There is never a crowd when one 
of the three is an Edison Phonograph. Love songs, dances, funny 
songs, ballads, ail kinds of music in your own home, with less 
trouble and greater enjoyment than any other form of entertain- 
ment and especially than any other form of musical entertainment. 


yy ae 


To-day is the best day for going to your own dealer's to hear an 
Edison. You cannot possibly know how well the Edison Phonograph 
reproduces by listening to any other make of talking machine. 
THREE BOOKS FREE—Ready at your dealer’s now — The 
Phonogram and Supplemental Catalogue giving the new Edison 
Records for June; also Complete Catalogue of all Edison Rec- 
ords. Any one or all of these books will be sent free on request. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 11 Lakeside Avenue, ORANGE, N. J. 














